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THESIS ABSTRACT 


them corsits, Of othe Wesitercan be described iin one word: 
Mile etes. = One rightly turns to the political philosopher 
FuledmicheNietzsches tomunderstand this) cris is Nietzsche 
argues that the core of the modern crisis is the problem 
of historicism. He presents this argument at length in 
his essay The Use and Disadvantage of Historie for Life. 
My thesis takes the form of a commentary on Nietzsche’s 
essay. }t attempts to show why the reader must take 
seriously Nietzsche’s solution to the problem of 


historicism--the return to the Greeks. 
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1}. NIETZSCHE AND THE PROBLEM OF HISTORICISM: 


"For some time now, our whole European culture has 
been moving as toward a catastrophe, with a tortured 
tension that is growing from decade to decade: restiessly, 
violently, headlong Wwe aoriver that wants to reach the 
end, that no longer reflects, that is afraid to Series 
This is the description given to the historical direction 
of our age by the political philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche. We live in a time that, under Nietzsche’s 
influence, has come to be known as the "decline of the 
West." This decline is the great crisis that faces 


modernity and hence all modern political philosophy. 


Nietzsche diagnosed this crisis: the tradition based on 


reason has lost faith in reason’s ability to speak about 
the most important human things. He described this as 

el Ua EX, "What does nihilism mean? ... The aim is 
eerie OCRiRS finds no answer." : Nietzsche traced the 
roots of nihilism back to a decisive moment in the history 
of Western philosophy: Socrates. But he located the 


immediate cause of our decline in what he called the 

Ha st ea Wi Toe. > CoB a CN) eae To think Nietzsche’s thoughts about 
the modern crisis one would have to discern his 
understanding of the connection between Socratic 
philosophy and the rise of historicism or "the historical 
disease." We shall make a beginning by examining 


Nietzsche's attack on historicism. 
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Nietzsche’s philosophy can be accurately described as 
a tife-long attempt to overcome historicism. The 
political dimension of this attempt is Nietzsche’s attack 
on democracy, both liberal and socialist. Nihilism brings 
about the degeneration of man. The’ polis cs” that 


accompanies this degeneration is the politics of 


socialism. 't breeds what Nietzsche called the "last 
man." For threpeifas ti mani’,? human «tse no't! aw goal \ bantelan 
excuse. Shame is something he has overcome. Hen inrva,s 


"discovered" happiness in the form of shameless 
contentment. 

now-bre gine et oF tnin kl INGett zs cher ’s ip'olt Mircate thought)? one 
mus t# begin’ by considering hii’s’ attacki‘on hitstoricasm ‘i'n 
connection with his attack on democracy. Nietzsche agreed 
with Socrates ethiait! *t her best. regime? tits? fan, arvilsito criacy® 
But where Socrates suggests that the democratic regime 
might be valued because in it philosophy can survive, 
Nietzsche attacks democracy because it has come to mean 
wren aes-uruc t fon tore philosophy . The nihilism brought about 
Dis hmtsrCorici sm’ makes. 1mpos sib lew thet cut iva Uilon® of? "the 
highest human type--the philosopher. Nietzsche held that 
aristocracy is the only regime which could make possible 
the overcoming of nihilism and its consequent destruction 
of philosophy. One is tempted to say that because authentic 
philosophy can no longer persist within modern democracy, 
Nietzsche embraces the onty other alternative--the rule 


off iphihosophy . 
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Nietzsche’s influence on our century has been 
overwhelming. One need only mention Weber, Heidegger, and 
Spengler to see the truth of this. Nietzsche also made 
possible the rise of that “amorphous non-school of 
philosophy" called existentialism, without which there 
could be no New Left. The political forms of 
existentialism have been diverse. One cannot forget 
Heidegger’s sympathy for National Socialism, although he 
was never as sympathetic as Sartre was to Stalinism, which 
is to say communism. Nietzsche’s political influence 
alone would justify the study of his political philosophy. 
But there is a justification that goes beyond a historical 
explanation of modern political thought. One ought to 


study Nietzsche because he best understood the peculiar 


nature of the modern crisis. "Nietzsche," says Heidegger, 
"knew what philosophy is. Such knowledge is rare. Only 

3 
great thinkers possess it." This reason points to the 


difference between intellectual history and political 
philosophy. We areinterested in Nietzsche not because of 
his apparent influence but because we think that Nietzsche 
understood the truth about the most important political 
questions. Popularity is not a measure of the profundity 
Ofsrareclh tinker. indeed, it most of ten) seems, to indicate the 
opposite. 

Where then does one begin with the aim of thinking 
Nietzsche’s thoughts the way he thought them, of 
understanding Nietzsche the way he understood himself? 


Nietzsche was born in 1844 and was a professor of 
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philology at the University of Basel from 1869 to 1879. 
He suffered a complete mental collapse in 1889 and died in 
1900. In the years from 1871 to 1889 he completed 
thirteen books and oversaw the publication of most of 
them. Nietzsche wrote his books in a number of different 
styles. His early works were essays. Upon resigning his 
professorship, Nietzsche adopted the aphorism as his mode 
of writing. His later works are a combination of the 
aphoristic style and the essay form. Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra is a philosophic drama that practically defies 
definition. White it is not a dialogue, one cannot help 
but be reminded of Plato’s dramatic artistry. ie eSeemoOsit 
prudent to begin to study Nietzsche’s political philosophy 
with those works which are most conventional with regard 
to form and hence most understandable. For this reason 
one turns to Nietzsche’s essays [The Birth of Tragedy and 
The Untimely nsi c ion 

veep ee tie Oma PaOe OY. me O UD Ii S.C Om Namo f 2oomrlisa an 
exceedingly complex account of how Socratic philosophy 
caused the decline of Hellenic culture. ites tne tatresit 
open attack on Socrates by another philosopher in the 
Western tradition. Nietzsche’s second book, The Untimely 
Considerations, is a series of essays that were published 
separately from 1873 to 1876. Nietzsche originally 
intended to write thirteen of these essays but finished 
Otis y eer OU fae They focus on, speciivesculiuranty problems sot 


our age. They serve to bring the problem of Socrates 
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closer to us by showing how our age, !ike Socrates’, is 
decadent. Niirattestsle nie makes a compelling case for his view 
that our age suffers from a malignant cultural disease. 
"Nietzsche never repudiated but only deepened his view of 
our Sage tas *s ick and tcr ibttitc ale" ; One wits, Sthus itu sitieteited 
in beginning an exposition of Nietzsche’s political 
philosophy with an examination of The Untimely 
Considerations. 

"My writings speak only of my overcomings...; they 
always speak of a ‘behind me’: some even, like the first 
three Untimely Considerations, belong back before the 
experience and period of creation of a previously 


5 
published book (The irth PP etragedyo= | Nietzsche thus 


indicates that the Untimely Considerations are the proper 
Starving pont for a study of his political philosophy” 
This is where we will begin our inquiry. 


We shall begin with an examination of the second 


Untime | Consideration called The Use and Disadvantage of 


PELs Vormie = for ife. Ist? its’ "thee most®suntame lfye*ot the four, 
essays. This means that it ts the most theoretical of the 
LOUSes }t deals with the profound challenge posed by 
historicism to philosophy. Historicism calls the verry 
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uUnoenstood, !muo dues tion: The essay is untimely because 
it deals with a question which faces men at all times and 
onemwhich has occupiedmtne greates teminds sof sali ages —— 

the question of whether unaided human reason can tell us 
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philosophy possible? 

Nietzsche sent a copy of the second Untimely 
Consideration to his friend and colleague, Jacob 
Burckhardt. Burckhardt, in a letter to Nietzsche, praised 
the essay as "powerful and weighty." He said he thought 
that Nietzsche had uncovered a tragic incongruity that 


exists in our age. 


This time you will interest numerous readers 
because this book puts a really tragic 
incongruity right before our eyes: the 
antagonism between historical knowledge and the 
capacity to do or to be, and then again the 
antagonism between the enormous heaping-up of 
knowledge acquired, and the materialistic 
motives of the age. 6 


Nietzsche himself describes the essay as follows in 


his "autobiography", Ecce Homo: 


The second Untimely One (1874) brings to light 


what is dangerous and gnaws at and poisons life 
in our kind of traffic with science and 
scholarship (Wissenschaft)J--how life is made 
sick by this dehumanized and mechanical grinding 
of gears, the "impersonality" of the labourer, 


the false economy of the "division of labour |!! 
The aim is lost, genuine culture (Kultur)--and 
the means, the modern traffic with science, 
barbarized. In this essay the "historical 
sense" of which this century is proud was 
recognized for the first time as a disease, as a 
typical symptom of decay. 7 


Walter Kaufmann, whose scholarly views on Nietzsche 


are presently the most popular, describes the central 


problem of the essay as follows. 


Cit) is nothing less than the problem of 


Historismus, which was later developed by Ernst 
Troeltsch, Benedetto Croce, and Friedrich 
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Meinecke...the problem in which philosophy of 
history and theory of values meet: whether there 
are supra-historical values or whether all 
values are merely historical phenomena which are 
valid only in a certain place and time...the 
problem of the relativity of all values. 8 


Werner Dannhauser agrees with Kaufmann and other 
scholars that the essay is indeed Niea Eehees attempt to 
come to terms with historicism. Dannhauser points out 
that this necessarily means that the essay is also an 
attack on Hegel. | 

The essay is a critique of a specific fault and 


defect of the time, historicism, which Nietzsche 
calls the historical movement, the historical 


trend, or the historical sense. ASeeSiuU Chiat tehs 
also Nietzsche’s confrontation with, and 
Crt.ca.smec.t.,.” Heget . Against Hegel’s doctrine 


that the historical process is a rational one 
which in Hegel’s time has ended in an absolute 
moment at the zenith, Nietzsche asserts that the 
historical process neither is nor can be 
finished, that the completion of history is not 
only impossible but undesirable because it would 
lead to man’s degeneration, and that history is 
full of madness, blindness, and injustice. 9 


Historicism is the English translation of the German 
Historismus. HUstorrVsmuse) Sea CerMmeni rst. used  in> aabook 
DYeCOTle rr rantil UN Oo2 LOM Chitt Cl Ze @ewita tune saw ass an 
inappropriate use of historical knowledge and a confusion 
regarding the sorts of questions which could be answered 
by means of such knowledge." ~ The word came into 
widespread use after the publication of three influential 
works: Ernst Troeltsch’s Der Historismus und Seine 
Probleme (1922), Karl Mannheim’s essay 'Historismus’ 


(1924), and Friedrich Meinecke’s Die Enstehung des 
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Historismus, 2 Vols (1936). Were one to trace the 


unfolding of the meaning of the word in our time, one 


would also have to consider the writings of Croce, 


Collingwood, Dilthey, Leo Strauss, Gerhard Kruger, and Karl 
Lowith. That, of course, is beyond the scope of this 
study. However, we will try to present what falls within 


the area of general agreement of most of these writers, 
and the major problems it confronts us with. 

Troeitsch, Mannheim, and Meinecke were ali concerned 
to identify historicism as both a methodologica|! 
principle, the one which separates social science 
(Giesteswissenschaft) from natural science 
(Naturwissenschaft), and as the idea or principle which 
defines our age or world-view. All of them were 
historicists who were deeply concerned to defend 
historicism from the charge of relativism. None of them 
succeeded in adequately doing so. Ernst Troeltsch defined 
historicism as "the historicizing of our entire knowing 
and experiencing of the spiritual world, as it has taken 
place in the course of the 19th century." a Troeltsch 
believed that the view that all aspects of the life of the 
mind or spirit are caught up in a continual process of 
change "tended to !tead to an unmitigated moral and 
intellectual skepticism." Ks This is what he called "the 
GitaleSitese Ont) 11 S t Oa lc iSminy The central concern of 


Mannheim’s essay is to show how this crisis could be 


overcome. 
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The mere fact that every item of historical 
knowledge is determined by a particular 
positional perspective, and that there is an 
intimate fusion of the particular historical 

-picture of every epoch with its actual 

aspirations and concrete values, in no way 
implies the relativity of the knowledge so 
obtained. 13 

Each culture has only one set of value standards and 
this allows one to make an objective judgment about 
values. Mannheim admits that this means "that the 
historian can apply his value standards only to his own 
culture area." But one can also determine other 
cultural standards by entering into a sympathetic 
understanding (Verstehen) of a culture and can use that 
standard to measure particular values within that culture. 
This still leaves one at a loss as to whether, having 
entered into a sympathetic understanding of Greek, Roman, 
or Renaissance culture, one can judge whether it is better 
to adopt one of their standards of value or keep the one 
we have. And yet, what other serious purpose is there in 
studying the past? 

Mannheim, like Troeltsch, thinks that historicism is 
our world-view. We see the world primarily in terms of 
change, growth, progress, evolution, uniqueness, and 
individuality. Historicism is a "dynamic philosophy of 
life" that has replaced the old "static philosophy of 
Reason." Se Reason is no longer thought to be outside of 
history or supra-temporal. The autonomy of theory and 


hence epistemology have been replaced by the doctrine of 


the historicity of reason and the philosophy Of hh is COT. yc 
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One now looks at the different "spheres of life" in which 
a theory is rooted, and from which it emerged. As 
Mannheim puts it, "the doctrine of the autonomy of theory 
reveals itself to the eye of the sociologist of knowledge 
and the philosopher of history ... as bound to the 


historico-philosophical position and its corresponding 
16 
liifie-basis:" 


To understand historicism, says Mannheim, one must 
understand its development as a world-view. 1}t came into 
being after the religiously determined medieval picture of 
the world had disintegrated and when the subsequent 


Enlightenment, with its dominant idea of a supra-tempora| 


Reason, had destroyed itself. Meinecke traces out this 
development in even greater detail. lbtmalse, el Says, a 
result of the application of the "lIlife-principles" that 


emerged from the German intellectual movement beginning 
1R¢ 
with Leibniz and coming to a peak in Goethe. 


Man, it was maintained, with his reason and his 
passions, his virtues and his vices, had 
remained basically the same in all periods of 
which we have any knowledge. This opinion was 
right enough at heart, but did not grasp the 
profound changes and the variety of forms 
undergone by the spiritual and intellectual life 
of individual men and human communities, in 
spite of the existence of a permanent foundation 
of basic human qualities. ingipautiscuplar,. dtp was 
the prevailing concept of Natural Law, handed 
down from antiquity, which confirmed the belief 
in the stability of human nature and above al| 
human reason. 18 


Meinecke’s view is that historicism emerges as the result 


of the successful attack on natural law. He fails to 
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distinguish natural law from natural right. LOeunace= the 
genesis of historicism one would have to be clear as to 


the distinctions between ancient and modern natural right 


19 
and ancient and modern natural law. Even so, one 
cannot deny that Meinecke’s account makes good sense. The 
debunking of natural law did entail the breaking down of 


"the belief in the invariability of the highest human 
ideals and an unchanging human nature that was held to be 
constant for all ages." y Meinecke thought that the 
discovery of the "essence" of historicism would give 
historicism the power to cure itself--"the power to heal 
the wounds it has caused by this relativizing of all 
values." ss Yet the "essence" seems to leave one no 
closer to a mon-relative standard of value. 

The writings of these early sociologists af knowledge 
and intellectual historians have proven to be the mainstay 
of the thinking of modern historians about historicism. 
Two more recent scholarly articles on the meaning of 
historicism continue to define historicism as both a 


methodology and a world-view or "doctrine of philosophy." 


It is “the belief that the truth, meaning, and value of 


anything »eis.e 4 athe sbiasis for cany evaluation, is to be 

22 
LOUNGE EN US. mis tory. His torical Smet oan OL wees 0.6,C hi tainc 
logic of history or systematic philosophy," “a theory of 
inevitable historical laws or cycles," or “a way of 


writing history in a purely objective, impersonal and 
23 
factual manner." lin 1 fac ths oti tealgS) WO) 20.0 0.0 Sri Heregoits atine 
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latter because it maintains that complete objectivity is 


impossible. 
In the social science called political theory, 


historicism has been defined by Arnold Brecht. 


CHistoricism is] the idea that al! human 
knowledge is historically conditioned and that 
human beings [cannot] entirely disentangle 
themselves from the singular social conditions 
under which their minds [have] been shaped. 24 


Stanley Rosen has said, somewhat ironically, that it 
is "the inability to distinguish between being and 


25 
time." 


Rune’s Dictionary of Philosophy gives the following 
definition: 
The view that the history of anything can be 
accounted for through the discovery of its 


origins, that the nature of anything is entirely 
comprehended in its development... 26 


The Encyclopedia of Philosophy gives a similar 
definition: 
Historicism is the belief that an adequate 
understanding of the nature of anything and an 
adequate assessment of its value are to be 
gained by considering it in terms of the place 
it occupied and the role it played within a 
process of development. 27 
In political theory there is a growing recognition of 
the fact that historicism questions the very possibility 


of political philosophy. Historicism asserts that we live 


within constantly shifting horizons which are themselves 
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created by human beings. Human reason is thus understood 
to be a product of the specific horizon or "socio-cultural 
groundwork" in which it appears. Reason cannot be thought 
of as a neutral arbiter which can transcend history. Both 
our principles of evaluation and our categories of | 
understanding are historically variable. This teads to 

the belief that "it is impossible to answer the question 


of right and wrong or of the best social order ina 


28 
universally valid manner." 
In Nietzsche’s view, the core of modern nihilism is 
29 
historicism. It is political dynamite. Practically 


speaking, it destroys men’s faith in the rightness of 


their way of life by relativizing all values. On a 
theoretical level it asserts that political philosophy, as 
it was traditionally understood, is impossible. The 
attempt to answer the question of the good Jife ina 


permanent and universal way is fundamentally misguided. 
Political philosophy can never be more than ideology. The 
modern crisis is both a practical and theoretical one. 
One turns to Nietzsche in the hope of coming to understand 
the crisis brought on by historicism because he is both 
the architect and physician of our age, par excellence. 
Having thus given some consideration as to why one 
ought to study Nietzsche's political philosophy, as well 
as where one begins to do so, we must next turn to the 
question of how one studies Nietzsche. This means we must 
consider the question of how one reads the books of a 


political philosopher. We shall pass over the question of 
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the literary character of Nietzsche's work as a whole. An 
examination of some of Nietzsche’s most prominent 

statements on reading and writing are sot itcttan t for present 
Purposes, 

Nietzsche demands much from his reader. In almost 
every book he wrote, he makes it clear that he does not 
mean to be understood by everyone or even most people. In 
this sense, Nietzsche’s aristocratic radicalism shines 
through. He says that there has perhaps never yet been a 
good reader of his books. His standards are so manifestly 
high and uncompromising that only a fool would begin by 
assuming that the reason Nietzsche’s books do not make 
sense to him is because he.is more sensible than 
Nietzsche. 


In a written preface to the public tectures On the 


Future of our Educational Institutions, which he presented 
at Basel University in 1871, Nietzsche lists the qualities 


of a good reader. 


The reader from whom | expect something must 
have three qualities: he must be calm and read 
without haste, he must not always interpose 
himself and his ‘’cultivation,' and finally he 
may not, as a conciuding result, expect new 


tablets. |} speak not of new tablets and plans 
for the gymnasia and schools... 30 
Nietzsche first elaborates on the third quality. The 


reader must not be looking for immediate practical 
guidance in order to make political and social reforms. 


He should not be looking for an ideology. The man who is 
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eager to throw himself under the wheels of modern life is 
incapable of the leisure races san to read well. He only 
looks as far as is necessary in order to act, to justify 
those passions he already feels. This leads to 
Nietzsche's elaboration on what is meant by a calm reader. 
For such a reader, reflection is pleasant for its own 
sake. Nietzsche says that the good reader still thinks 


while reading, understands the secret of reading between 


the lines and reflects on what he has read long after he 
read it. But it is the remaining quality that Nietzsche 
holds to be the most important. A good reader does not 


measure what an author says using himself and his 
cultivation as the standard. The good reader is not one 
of "those quite unreflective people, who, as historians, 
write in the naive belief that just their age is right in 
all its popular opinions and that to write in accordance 
with the times comes to the same thing as being ra plaah 
lf education is primarily to reveal our ignorance, one 
cannot judge an author on the basis of whether, in one's 
ignorance, one agrees with the author. One does not use 
one’s own education to measure a great book, but a great 


book to measure one’s own education. 


Nietzsche gives some further indication of what he 


expects from a good reader in his Untimely Considerations. 
The good reader attempts to “understand the architecture 
of a book." he Only a few will be good readers. Most, 
Nietzsche says, either cannot or will not understand the 


books written by great thinkers. This does not mean that 
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the philosopher is dishonest. Nietzsche says that, unlike 
most, the philosopher writes "honestly." He writes 
honestly about his own experiences which have to do with 
philosophy or the love of wisdom. He writes with 
reference to experiences that only a few are even capable 
of. This means that to most men the philosopher remains 
silent. Most men do not, for example, have the experience 


of a radical skepticism concerning the idea of justice 


that guides the moral life of our age. We take the ideals 
of equality, compassion, and human rights for granted. To 
call the basis of morality into question for most men 
would not even be desirable were it possible. For only a 
very few have "the time and the will for profound serious 
reflection." "Everything imposes upon us silence, the 

33 


five-year silence of the Pythagoreans." 

The theme of silence becomes even more prominent in 
the prefaces Nietzsche wrote in 1886 to five of his books 
that were to be republished. These prefaces are a 
valuable guide to Nietzsche’s views on the requirements of 
reading af) GOGOS RIO books. In the preface to Volume | 
of Human All-too-Human he repeats that one of the defects 
of modern readers is that they no longer expect or look 
for a double sense to the text. He approvingly refers to 
the medieval saying that "one only remains a philosopher 
by being silent." as Philosophers, he suggests, always 


write for both the many and the few. The double sense of 


their books is a way of remaining silent to the many and 
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hence remaining a philosopher, which often simply meant 
avoiding persecution. in the preface to Volume !1 of the 
same work, Nietzsche explains the "art of silence" in 
terms of the relationship between experience and 
understanding. One can understand Nietzsche’s thoughts 
only on the basis of the same experience--the love of 
wisdom. Nietzsche says he has learned "the solitary man's 


way of speaking which only the most silent and suffering 


35 
understand." Such a man knows that "one should speak 
only where one cannot remain silent -- the rest is all 
36 
chatter, "literature’ and bad breeding." In the preface 


to his next book, The Dawn, Nietzsche again speaks about 
what he understands to be the art of reading and why one 


must master that art given Nietzsche’s own art of writing. 


it is not for nothing that ! have been a 
philologist, perhaps |! ama philologist still, 
that is to say, a teacher of slow reading: in 
the end | also write slowly ... --this art does 


not so easily get anything done, it teaches one to 

read well, that is to say, to read slowly, deeply, 

looking cautiously before and aft, with 

reservations, with doors left open, with delicate 

eyes and fingers... 37 

In the following book, The Gay Science, Nietzsche 
ironically waits until the end of the book before 
forcefully reminding the reader that reading books written 


by men like himself, philosophers, is problematic. 


Political philosophers do not write for everybody, and most 


philosophers were political. 
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On the question of being understandable--One does 

not only wish to be understood when one writes; one 
wishes just as surely not to be understood. ti Ss 
not by any means necessarily an objection to a book 
when anyone finds it impossible to understand: 
perhaps that was part of the author’s intention--he 
did not want to be understood by just "anybody." All 
the nobler spirits and tastes select their audience 
when they wish to communicate; and choosing that, one 
at the same time erects barriers against "the 
others?" All the more subtle laws of any style have 
their origin at this point: they at the same time 
keep away, create a distance, forbid "entrance," 
understanding, as said above--while they open the 
ears of those whose ears are related to ours. 38 


Nietzsche is here explaining why he adopted the 
aphoristic style. He gives two reasons. First, because 
it is the only way that some problems can be approached 
and understood; second, because it protects most people 
from understanding the problems. "For being an 
immoralist, one has to take steps against corrupting 


39 
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In Beyond Good and Evil, Nietzsche gives what amounts 
to an explicit restatement of what he said in the Gay 


Science. 


Our highest insights must--and should--sound 


like follies and sometimes |ike crimes when they 
are heard without permission by those who are not 
predisposed and predestined for them. The 


difference between the exoteric and the esoteric, 
formerly known to philosophers--among the Indians 
as among the Greeks, Persians, and Muslims, in 
short, wherever one believed in order of rank and 
not in equality and equal rights--does not so 
much consist in this, that the exoteric approach 
comes from outside and sees, estimates, measures, 
and judges from the outside, not the inside: what 
is much more essential is that the exoteric 
approach sees things from below, the esoteric 
looks down from above. 40 
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Finally, in the section of Ecce Homo called "Why | 
Write Such Good Books," Nietzsche speaks once more about 
reading and writing. One must learn to read Jeisurely, 
without always having one eye on how one can assimilate 
the views of the author to one's own. One must read 
slowly and carefully. Careful reading may turn up 
contradictions and even biatant errors. Nietzsche reminds 
us that the art of reading between the lines might help us 
shed light on why philosophers make "mistakes." One thus 
always runs the risk of overinterpreting a text but 
overinterpretation is surely a less dangerous and more 
easily vanquished danger than underinterpretation. The 
reader does ail this with the hope that he will uncover 
the architecture of the text and thereby the author's 
intention. That intention is the ordering principle of 
the text. To understand an author’s intention is to think 
his thoughts the way he thought them. 

Nietzsche does not write for everyone. His art of 
esoteric writing is based on his knowledge of the 
relationship between experience and understanding. He 
writes in such a way as to remain silent about many things 
to those who have not ascended to his perspective. He 
often uses the revealing metaphor of mountain climbing to 
describe the relationship between experience and 
understanding. The man on the peak has more in common 
with one half-way up than one still in the valley. They 
can discuss, in terms that make sense to both, the whole 


range of perspectives at least up to half-way. But no 
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matter how much the peak dwelier might describe the view 
from the top, and the climber imagine what he means, the 
climber cannot see what the peak dweller sees. He cannot 
understand because he lacks experience. 

What experience is Nietzsche talking about? One is 


reminded by Nietzsche’s metaphor of the mountain of 


another famous philosophical allegory--the cave. The 
ascent is from opinion to knowledge. One ascends to the 
world of being from the world of becoming. The metaphor 
of the mountain is somewhat different. One ascends froma 


very narrow horizon to the greatest possible earthly 


horizon. Perhaps, at the greatest heights, there is no 
horizon at all. We shall have to consider Nietzsche’s 
idea of horizon in greater detail as it presents itself in 
the text. Suffice it to say that Nietzsche most certainiy 


indicates that while one may not understand many parts of 
his books because one lacks the experiences to illuminate 
what he says, one can gain those very experiences from 
reading and trying very hard to understand his books. 
Nietzsche suggests that we can experience the activity of 
philosophizing from studying his books. 

As we saw, Nietzsche suggested numerous reasons why 
NeeWhmutessesoteriloaluhy,. 1.60, WY enemi smo OO lt tice) 
philosopher. Most philosophers wrote politically because 
they feared, among other things, persecution. Nietzsche 
obviously did not have to entertain such fears, at least 


after he left Basel. The reasons, as we have seen, seem 
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to be of two sorts. One might well be a kind of 
generosity. He does not wish to harm or corrupt 
innocents. The other seems to be a sense of justice. 


Nietzsche thinks that there are things that only the few 


should be told. He writes with a sense of rank, looking 
for those few "noble" souls like himself. Such men "see 
things from above." To them Nietzsche’s insights do not 
sound like follies. More importantly, they can be trusted 


with those insights because they are not primarily 
interested in using them for ends other than insight 


esc ai ntoy thes natuvemot things. 


Having said ail this, 1! should add that much of 
Nietzsche’s essay remains silent to me. Our author's art 
of writing is extremely subtle and one could doubtless 
raise serious objections to my understanding of "noble 


readers" and the relationship between experience and 


understanding that informs that art as | have presented 
ete Reading Nietzsche is a problem and thus so is writing 
about Nietzsche. How, then, is one supposed to write 
about Nietzsche? } have adopted the form of an 


interpretive essay or commentary--an explication de texte. 
A commentary seems most fitting for two reasons. eters 
the way Nietzsche suggested one write about him, and it 
allows one to write pertinentiy about a text before having 
fully divined the author's intent. 

In the preface to The Genealogy of Morals, written in 


1887, Nietzsche states that one must master the art of 
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exegesis in order to comprehend his books. The third 
essay of The Genealogy of Morals is intended to serve as 
an example of this art. It is a sixty-page commentary on 


an aphorism from Thus Spoke Zarathustra. The aphorism is 
two lines long. Two years later, ina letter to Carl 
Fuchs, Nietzsche says that should someone come to write 
about him he should "have the cleverness, which 


unfortunately no one up to now has had, to characterize 


44 
me, to describe but not to evaluate..." A commentary 
does not attempt to evaluate but elucidate. Elucidation 
necessarily precedes evaluation. One might indeed hope, 


at some point, to be in such a position as would give one 
the right to evaluate Nietzsche Cand other philosophers). 
Failing that, writing a commentary seems the most 
reasonable alternative. }t gets one closer to having the 
right to make an SICH FOR. 

Writing a commentary allows one to write intelligently 
and usefully about a book before one knows that book as 
well as the author. To know a book as well as the aineaas 
is the goal of any serious reader. The effort involved 
in writing a serious commentary allows one to move tecwards 
that goal. In the case of Nietzsche, the requirements 
Nietzsche imposes upon his readers perhaps make commentary 
the only way to move towards under3tanding his political 
philosophy. 

In the following commentary on [The Use and Disadvantage 
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essay as clear as possible. Why does Nietzsche begin 
where he does? Why does each part follow in the order it 
does? Why does Nietzsche remain silent about certain 
things or talk of them in a strangely Delphic manner? | 
attempt to shed some light on each of these questions in 
order that Nietzsche’s intention may be seen more clearly. 
Above all, this is an attempt to better understand the 
fundamental problem and starting point of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy -- historicism. For Nietzsche makes a 
persuasive case that the culture of the West is rapidly 
declining and that historicism is the underlying cause of 


that decline. 


11. COMMENTARY ON THE USE AND DISADVANTAGE OF HISTORIE 
FOR LIFE 


The Title and Preface 


The title of Nietzsche’s essay on history is Vom Nutzen 

und Nachteil der Historie fiir das Leben. The best 
translation of this is The Use and Disadvantage of 
~Historie’ for Life. We shall simply use the German 
Historie wherever it appears. This is because there are 
two German words which can be translated as'history!: 
Historie and Geschichte. The latter finds its root in the 
verb geschehen which means to happen, occur, chance, come 
to pass or take place. The noun Geschehene means'what is 
done, accomplished facts, or what has happened.'' Geschichte 
is closely related in meaning. |[t means''the events or 
series of events of the past.'' This On HIG UDO a tale, 
story, narrative, or report about those things which have 
actually occurred. We shall translate this word as 
"history," meaning the events of the past and accounts given 
of past events. Historie comes from the Greek word 
historia which meant inquiry into things, oracles, or 
people. lt suggests systematic observation and 
investigation. }t attempts to ascend to a kind of 
knowledge. A histor, for example, was a learned man. The 
emphasis is on seeing with one’s own eyes and 
investigating oneself. Because its goal is Knowledge, it 


means that one could thus give a reasoned account of one's 
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inquiries and investigations. The word eventually took on 
the narrower meaning of inquiry into things that had 
happened but still emphasized the activity of inquiring 


into and considering things past. Historie could perhaps 


be better translated as historiology. 't suggests a 
reasoned account where Geschichte need mean nothing more 
than a tale or story about what happened. The most 


important difference in meaning is that Geschichte refers 
primarily to events that have happened, i.e., that which 
is the object of inquiry. Historie refers to the activity 
45 

of inquiring into and accounting for those events. 

Nietzsche’s concern is with the use and disadvantage of 
inquiry into and consideration of the past for life. 
Historie is not always useful for life. Life is to serve 
as our standard of value for Historie. One is compelled 
to wonder why Nietzsche makes life and not knowledge the 
standard. His doing so suggests that there is a tension 
between life and knowledge because Historie is always 
useful for knowledge of some kind. Modern historiography 
claims to be a social science. Historie produces 
scientific history which is understood to be knowledge of 
the highest type, science. Nietzsche's title further 
suggests that there may be a tension between life and the 
highest type of knowledge. 

Here we are reminded of the first modern philosopher to 
criticize the popular view, which emerged from the 
Enlightenment, that the relationship between philosophy or 


science and politics can indeed be a harmonious one. 
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Rousseau argued that the advancement of the arts and 
sciences has proven harmful to political life because the 
arts and sciences corrupt civic virtue. "Here the effect 
is ceftain. the depravity real, and our souls have been 


corrupted in proportion to the advancement of our arts and 


sciences toward perfection." Men are no longer capable of 
the happiness that comes from leading the virtuous life of 
a good citizen. a The title suggests that the 
fundamental issue of Nietzsche’s essay is similar, if not 


the same,as the one presented by Rousseau--the problem of 
the tension between philosophy and politics. This tension 
has been the theme of political philosophy since it was 
first founded by Socrates. The classical formulation of 
this theme is the tension between the city and the 


philosopher as it comes to light in Plato’s Apology of 


Socrates and Republic. }t is this theme that Nietzsche 
reformulates as the tension between knowledge and life. 


Nietzsche begins the preface by quoting Germany's 
greatest poet by name. We are reminded that this is the 
only one of the four Untimely Considerations that does not 
have a famous German in the title. The other essays are 
about David Strauss, Schopenhauer, and Wagner. And this 
is the only one of the four essays with a preface. 
Goethe’s name does not appear in the title but it appears 
in the opening sentences of the preface. And Goethe is 
quoted and mentioned by name more than any other in this 


essay. Nietzsche thus seems to suggest some connection 
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between Goethe and the problem of historicism. 
"Moreover, | hate everything that merely instructs me 


without increasing or directly enlivening my activity." 


Goethe said this in a letter to Schiller upon reading 
Kant’s Hin ee: Nietzsche here identifies himself 
with Goethe. This means that he implicitly includes 
philosophy, as it has been understood since Kant, in his 
condemnation of mere instruction. Goethe’s remark, says 
Nietzsche, is to stand at the head of our consideration of 


the value and disvalue of Historie, like Cato the Censor’s 
ceterum censeo that Carthage must be pale apa et 
Nietzsche presents Goethe as a German Cato. This is the 
essay’s explicit perspective. }t is the perspective of 
the good citizen. Cato was the great guardian of Roman 
virtue. In this eyes, the greatest danger to Rome was not 
Carthage but the influx of foreign customs and ideas. The 
charms of cosmopolitanism would make men soft and corrupt. 
The greatest danger of all was philosophy. 

Philosophy entails a radical questioning, and often a 
debunking, of civic virtue. Nietzsche presents himself in 
agreement with Cato because he is about to attack 
Historie, which presents itself as both philosophical and 


scientific. He speaks for the great founder of German 


culture because this Historie is destroying that culture. 


Nietzsche says he will show why knowledge (Wissen) 
which enfeebles activity, why Historie when it has become 
a superfluity and luxury of the cognition CErkenn ory 


must be seriously hated. He shares Goethe’s sentiment and 
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is going to persuade us through argument that this 
sentiment is correct. We should hate mere instruction. 

For we lack what is most necessary, and the superfluous is 
an enemy of the necessary. }t should go without saying 
that he is here speaking of the needs of the soul or 

psyche and not the body. What is necessary is knowledge 
which enlivens or quickens activity. This suggests two 


kinds of knowledge: knowledge about what are the good 


things and knowledge about how to get those things. For 
all human beings direct their activity towards getting 
what they believe to be the good. Action requires only 


opinion, preferably right opinion, about what the good 


things are. Historie ought to thus provide us with a 
comprehensive view of the good and the good /ife, which is 
the life of the man who gets the good things. It should 


shun charming "metaphysical subtleties" and teach men 
"those truths that hold the happiness of the human 
49 
mace. 
Nietzsche contrasts the needs of the active man with 
those of the "spoiled idlers in the garden of knowledge.” 


These are the learned men, the scholars and intellectuals, 


who desire Historie for the sake of a comfortable 


withdrawl from life and action, or to cover up a selfish 

life and cowardly, base acts. The needs of the active man 
are the genuine human needs. This does not mean that one 
ought to equate the idie life with Nel SU Che eer Ot ut Nees lain 


of leisure is the life of the mind. it is a life devoted 
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to attempting to answer the question of what is the good 
life, i.e., what are the genuine human necessities. The 
idle men of knowledge use Historie as a way to avoid this 
inquiry. The most important use of Historie would be in 
the service of. such an inquiry. 

Our neg has lost sight of all the proper uses of 


Historie. We now suffer from an excess of Historie. We 


historicize everything without even thinking about it. it 
is second nature for us. This is historicism. lts effect 
is relativism and, ultimately, nihilism. }t causes life 


to degenerate because men no longer have clear ideas about 
what is right or noble. Our age shows plenty of evidence 
of this degeneration of life, and Nietzsche says that it 
is aS necessary as it may be painful to experience the 
extent to which we ourselves are the decadent products of 
Our age. We must come to know ourselves as decadents if 
we are to begin to overcome that decadence in ourselves. 

Self-knowledge is a necessity of life because it is 
only through such knowledge that one can begin to arrest 
the degeneration of life caused by historicism. 
Nietzsche’s essay is an attempt to gain such knowledge. 
"l] have made an effort to describe a sentiment 


CEmpfindung) which has often tortured me; | revenge myself 


on it in that | reveal it to the public." What is this 
sentiment? it is the painful consciousness of one’s own 
decadence, of the ill health of one’s soul. To be a 


product of our age, an age which suffers from the excess 


of Historie, is to be a decadent. 
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The public, to whom Nietzsche is describing his 


sentiment, will be Nietzsche's means of revenge. Their 
criticism will be of two different kinds. There may be 
someone, he says, who will say that he has not felt this 


sentiment purely and originally enough, and that he has 


therefore failed to clearly articulate it. "A few may 
think so perhaps." But most will say his sentiment is 
"perverted, unnatural, repulsive, and utterly illegal." 


Such a sentiment is held to be unworthy of "the powerful 
historical direction-of-the-age." For them, the 
historicist world-view, predominant since Hegel and Marx, 
is the standard by which Nietzsche’s sentiment is to be 
judged. These are the timely men, the ones for whom the 
view of our time is the only view possible. They take the 
timely view that our age is the standard by which one must 
judge all ages. Those other critics, the few who point to 
Nietzsche’s failure to clearly articulate his sentiment, 


are in agreement with Nietzsche that this sentiment is a 


correct one. Who are these few? They are Nietzsche's 
50 

true judges. They are the ones who know even better 

than he about decadence. lt is these few who are the 


public Nietzsche is most concerned with. 

By daring to come forward with a "natural description" 
of his sentiment, Nietzsche says that he has done nothing 
improprietous. And he benefits by being "publically 
reprimanded and instructed about our age." He is 
convinced that his description will more likely promote 


the general propriety than injure it because he is giving 
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his critics ample opportunity to say polite things about 
their age and impolite things about him. And Nietzsche 
will be instructed by what these men say about their age 
and about him. This instruction is presumably more than 
eMmeresins truction:. | 1t is knowledge in the service of 
live. By seeing how the men of our age react to 
Nietzsche’s criticism, Nietzsche gains a better 
understanding of human nature and the effect our age has 
had on that nature. 

Nietzsche says that this consideration is also untimely 
because he has tried to understand (verstehen) that of 
which the age is so proud as a major defect. TseSeet eS eats 
iiestorvcal "“Togmative-—-education"™ or cultivation 
(Bildung). his kind of education is the result of a 
"consuming historical! fever" from which modern man 
SUS C25 Ouge Viltstu CG mt neuen! St Ot elaesense sana sm Die COMesss oO 


overnourished Chypertrophic) that we can now historicize 


everything. The result is an arid and paralyzing 
education which destroys life. Napster we wants to remind 
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Nietzsche’s essay is untimely in two respects: his 
description of his sentiment and his understanding of a 
virtue as a vice. This raises the question of 
relationship between Nietzsche's sentiment and his 


understanding. Which came first? Nietzsche points to the 
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answer in the conclusion to the preface. ems ay Seaaunaiteh 


ought to be exonerated because these sentiments are his 


own and the result of his untimely education. "Ondysso 
far as | am the nurslting of ancient times, especially of 
the Greeks, have |! come to such untimely experiences as a 
chit daeof dhs? timer" The Greeks have cultivated a 


sentiment in him that makes him experience his own age as 
decadent. Nietzsche's essay is an attempt to explain this 
sentiment to himself and us. }t is through this attempt 
that he has come to understand our age as decadent. 

The theme of the essay, as it emerges in the preface, 
is the conflict between knowledge and life. Nietzsche 


suggests tharta this condad tict! cangonltyobesreconcitted by 


eaujcations thattweads: tog cul tupjpe: Such an education is an 
untimely education. lt means gaining a perspective that 
is outside the horizon of one’s own age. This allows one 
to make a judgment about one’s own times. Nietzsche’s 


attack on historicism is an attempt to make culture or a 
liberal education, which is the true cultivation of the 
soul, again possible. Historicatdaeducatduong cannots leadeito 
culture because the objects of study are of historical and 
not practical interest. Onive tihonegswtudities thesexamo les 
and. ideas of the past as diving alternatives does that 
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The Problem of Historie: Chapter 1. 


Nietzsche begins his essay by entreating his reader to 
consider Cbetrachte) herd animals. Such a consideration 
is always untimely. I}t forces one to reflect on the 
timeless question of what are the uniquely human things. 
TRiss sa question that persists in spite of human 
evolution. To what extent is man nothing more than a herd 
animal? To what extent is the desire for community and 
friendship nothing more than a herd instinct? Herd 
animals "do not know what yesterday, what today is." The 


idea of time and the consciousness of temporality are 


uniquely human. Herd animals have no sense of the endiess 
repetition of thetr lbives. They are pained by neither 
boredom nor melancholy. Their lack of a sense for the 
past means they also lack a sense for the future. They do 
not live, !ike man, constantly in the shadow of the fear 
of death. For these reasons they gain a sort of blind 
happiness. Man, on the other hand, knows what the 
concepts of yesterday and today mean. Heahasmas historicat 
sense. He can see becoming because he can distinguish 
what changes from what ern the same He is pained 


when he considers the happiness, or at least the 
contentment, of herd animals. He wants nothing other than 
to be happy but the historical sense brings with it 
boredom and melancholy. With every happiness comes the 
mealzation shat) it) can at las t= The human predicament is 


that man cannot learn to forget !ike a herd animal but is 
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nonetheless in envy of the happiness that comes from a 
completely unselfconscious herd-like existence. i 
Nietzsche’s intention is to show what would be involved in 
reconciling the historical sense and the desire for 
happiness. 

The man who makes this consideration, says Nietzsche, 
ies pained by it. This pain forces him to wonder. He 
wonders about herd-animals and himself as a herd-animal. 
Man’s desire to exist as an individual is in constant 


tension with his desire for community. Nietzsche suggests 


that the former is more fundamentally human because we 


will not trade our way of life for the way of animals. 

Men will trade the high for the low for the sake of the 
happiness of animals but will be shamed by doing so. This 
happiness is not a real human alternative. The 


happiness of animals is no longer a real human alternative 
once one is conscious of being more than a herd animal. 
Such consciousness is what it means to be human. 
Nietzsche’s attempt at a reconciliation must aim at 
preserving the historical ence while allowing for a more 
noble kind of happiness. 

Nietzsche continues his consideration of the life of 
herd animals. They live only in the present; each moment 
fades quickly into darkness. They are compietely self- 
forgetting and for that reason they live honestly 
(Ehrlich). By this Nietzsche means they can only seem to 


be what they are. They are incapable of dissimulation. 
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Nietzsche holds this honesty CEhrtichkeit), which both 
animals and children have, to be natural. Man becomes 
dishonest. He is "chained to the past" which is an ever- 
increasing burden. He must often deny it out of pride. 


Man thus easily becomes a sort of actor, forced to lead a 
painful and dishonest existence. When he looks upon 
animals and children he cannot help but feel envy. tots 
as though he can see there a kind of lost paradise, a 
natural condition that he once shared. Here Nietzsche's 
account echoes Rousseau’s description of the state of 
nature. Man is separated from nature in human society by 
his "“culture,'' which is a product of history. But this 
culture seems to be both the source of our pride and the 
cause for a deep longing to adain live honestly. Every 
child is called out of that paradise when it comes to 

ee ePe ian’ (Verstehen) the phrase "it was", "the password 
which brings struggle, sorrow and boredom, reminding him 
of what his being-there (Dasein) fundamentally is: a never 
to be fulfilled imperfection." 


Man’s longing for happiness may indeed cause him to 


envy the self-forgetting of herd animals. Can man, to the 
extent that he is more than a herd animal, long for self- 
forgetting? Perhaps this happens in all too many cases, 


but Nietzsche seems to suggest that it is rooted in a 
fundamental mistake. The self-forgetting that comes with 
work, intoxication, or entertainment is always only 
pleasant as the counterpart to self-consciousness. it is 


never fully satisfying. The pleasure comes from being 
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released from the painful awareness that death approaches. 
But self-forgetting is unsatisfying because we want to be 
both self-conscious and happy. The best way of life would 
somehow combine the two--a life that prepares one to face 
death. This suggests the life of philosophy. 

Death, says Nietzsche, sets its seal on this 
‘recognition CErkenntnis): "being-there is only an 
uninterrupted having-been, a thing which thereby lives to 
deny and consume itself, to contradict itself." Without 


any historical sense, any sense of our having-been, we 


would have no sense of being-there. We could have no 
consciousness of self, no ability to distinguish ourselves 
as individuals. A child becomes human when its memory is 
developed enough for speech. Without the historical sense 


we could not become human but would remain two-footed, 
featherless herd animals. 

Human historicity makes our becoming human possible. 
At the same time the ascent from mere herd existence to 
human being-there is to man something that is 
fundamentally painful. Nietzsche says that if it is 
happiness that binds living things to life, then no 
philosophy would be more right than the Cynic’s. 
Happiness would be valued for its utility. A low but 
steady happiness would be better than that which is 
intense but periodic. On this view happiness is the means 
to life and not its goal. What matters most is self- 


preservation. The desire for happiness is thus reducible 
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to the will to live. 
Nietzsche establishes the fundamental importance of 
forgetting as follows. Happiness requires action, and al} 


human action is directed by one’s opinions about the good. 
Action requires forgetting insofar as one needs a clear, 
firm opinion about the good. One must forget all the 
competing alternatives revealed by history and 
anthropology. One must forget what history seems to 
prove: since all societies and Cultures have different 
opinions about the good, there is no one right opinion. 
Human understanding is thought to be relative to time and 
place. For the man who was completely incapable of 
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forgetting would be lost in "the stream of becoming." 


Like the proper student of Heraclitus, he would "hardly 


dare to raise a finger." He would be paralyzed by 
indecision. Like a man forced to go without sleep, he 
would soon wither and die. Forgetting is thus more 


fundamental! than remembering because we can be happy 
without remembering, as the animals show, while 
remembering can destroy life by making it impossible to 
See? * As Nietzsche puts it, "there is a degree of 
remembering, of historical sense, which can injure and 
destroy every living thing, be it man, a people (Volk) orf 
anculvune= (Kultur) ." 

Nietzsche’s assertion that the man who was completely 
incapable of forgetting would be condemned to everywhere 


see becoming means that our perception of "Being" or 


permanence is really an illusion. MBeing"™ is the resait 
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of a forgetfulness, of not fully remembering and hence not 
seeing change. One can here detect Nietzsche’s skepticism 
of traditional metaphysics. nis shiv oue. Ofaphin osoohy 4's 


a criticism of the Western tradition of metaphysics, of 


the belief in "Being" which still! persists in Hegelian 
philosophy. And it is at the same time, a critique of 
rational basis of morality. For what is left of morality 


if there is neither a divine nor a metaphysical basis On 
which to ground it? 
Nietzsche thus raises the question of how action can be 


directed towards happiness if we have no fixed points to 


guide us. He argues that al! life has an unhistorical 
component. Animals have overpowering natural instincts 
which direct and limit their activity. In human beings, 


these instincts are either non-existent or so weak that 
the latitude nature allows for human behavior is so great 
that human beings are forced to think about what is good. 
Human reason is thus, by necessity, more than instrumental 
reason. The question of what is happiness or what is the 
good life is permanent question throughout human history. 
Action requires the belief that the fundamental 
assumptions of one’s age, which are taken to be truths and 
not simply assumptions, provide a permanent answer to this 
question. The. historical; sense) cans cally these, truths 
which appear as wisdom into question by showing their 
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capitalism? The belief in a permanent answer to the 
fundamental question is undermined by the historical sense 
and wisdom is no longer thought possible, unless by wisdom 
one means the recognition of the historical process. 

The argument Nietzsche wishes to put forward is that 
historicism has come into being because we have lost sight 
of the fundamental importance of the unhistorical aspect 
om? CIR WES aye Human life depends upon a balance between 
the unhistorical and the historical, on our seeing change 
as defined within (what at least appear to be) permanent 
bearings. There must, therefore, be certain limits on the 
historical sense. 

To determine the degree beyond which the historical 
sense becomes harmful, one must "know precisely how great 
the plastic strength Cplastische Kraft) of aman, a people 
Olereaa CU LUT Ciel Sy 0 The himit on one’s plastic strength 
sets the rightful limit to one’s historical sense. 

Plastic strength means "the strength to develop uniquely 
from within, to transform and assimilate the past and 
alien, to recover completely from wounds, to redeem 
losses, and refashion broken forms." What the historical 
sense disrupts or destroys must be healed or replaced by 
Ones Ss OAS cas treng tne 

Some men possess so little of this plastic strength 
that the memory of a single, delicate injustice is enough 
to destroy them. Others are strong enough that the 
historical sense can do them no harm whatsoever. This 


strength, Nietzsche says, is determined by the roots Ofs:a 
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man’s inner nature. "The stronger the roots of a man’s 
inner nature, the more of the past he will appropriate or 
master." The most powerful natures can be recognized by 


PNG MMU I ty lO" hatmebDvarthe: sn its tot ica les ens e: 
"What such a nature cannot master, it knows how to forget 
-; the horizon is closed and complete, and nothing is 


able to make him remember that beyond it there are still 


men, sorrows, teachings, and goals." Here Nietzsche states 
one of the essay’s most important themes. "And this is a 
universal law; every living thing can become healthy, 


strong, and productive only within a horizon; if it is 
incapable of drawing a horizon around itself and yet too 
selfish to enclose its vision within another’s horizon, 
then it will fall into feeble decline or go hastily to a 
timely demise CUntergange).” 

Our horizon is that set of fundamental assumptions we 
have about the world, which we take to be self-evident 
truths. The goals by which we guide our lives, make sense 
of our experience, and serve as our standards of value 
form this yen ee ee These are our heartfelt opinions 
about the most important things, about what is the good. 
These opinions are second-nature to us. One might call 
the horizon which forms this second nature our ideology or 
world-view. Socrates referred to it as "the cave." 
Socrates would certainly agree with Nietzsche that all 
life must necessarily come into being within a horizon. 


To the extent that historicism makes us conscious that our 
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ways are arbitrary, our beliefs part of a historically 
changing ideology, that our "values" are historically 
relative, it destroys our horizon and the fundamental 
svantiing point) off ale) tlifie: One comes to believe that 
horizons are acts of human creativity and not reason. One 
can no longer even make the distinction between knowledge 
and opinion. For knowledge itself is now understood to be 
relative to time. The historical 3 iste by showing the 
transitory nature of horizons, Showe that there are no 


permanent truths from which man can seek to guide his 


bife. Yet historicism is our horizon. it is taken as a 
self-evident truth in our age that all values are 
historically relative. His Goifticihsm: VsiFthiu's) a Eni hitwijsitiic 
horizon. it destroys itself as a horizon by revealing 


that it is merely a horizon--one horizon among many. 

Does Nietzsche think that man can transcend history? 
Nietzsche and Socrates apparently part company on this 
issue. Socrates argued that one could get out of the cave 
and come to behold the world of "Being." The 


transcendence of history was always the goal of 


philosophy. It was thus that the ascent from opinion to 
knowledge was accomplished. Nietzsche is suggesting that 
it is the belief in the possibility of transcending 


history that lies behind the debunking of horizons by the 
historical sense. What one instead finds is that outside 
the cave there is no permanent and beautiful realm of 

being to behold but only an abyss of cold, empty darkness 


and annihilation. 
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it is our inner nature which enables us to feel "with a 
strong instinct when it is necessary to experience 
historically and when unhistorically." Nietzsche's 
argument seems to be that our inner nature is a reflection 
and hence a product of our horizon. Only a few are 
capable of reasonably examining and analyzing their 
horizon. For most men, one’s horizon is the standard of 
evaluation, not the object of it. And only avery rare 
few have the plastic strength to survive the unlimited 
scrutiny and debunking of their horizon. These rare few 
are capable of replacing the shattered opinions of this 
horizon with knowledge, or at least opinions that seem to 
have a firmer foundation. Our time harbors the prejudice 
that the historical sense should be cultivated to its 
fullest extent by all men. All men should be enlightened. 
Nietzsche’s argument is that this democratic prejudice is 
a dangerous one. For most men, the unlimited cultivation 
of the historical sense debunks their present convictions 
without replacing them. He invites his reader to consider 
this untimely proposition: "the unhistorical and the 
historical are equally necessary for the good health of an 
individual, a people and a Culture." 

First Nietzsche establishes the importance of the 
unhistorical. A man may have a horizon that is no broader 
than that of an inhabitant of an Alpine valley and yet 
lead a healthy and happy life. Next to him stands the 
enlightened and knowledgeable man whose horizon has long 


since disappeared and who no longer has anything to 
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believe in. He has nothing to give his life purpose or 
meaning because he knows all values are historically 
relative. His superior knowledge makes him incapable of 
rude willing and desiring. The happiness of the man with 


a narrow but solid horizon is thus compared to the 
paralysis of the man with a horizon expanded to the point 
iptv antics he Seat LOomnsi ght EHe uUNnh ESton Cale Sethe. original 
and hence more important aspect of experience. The 
capacity to perceive historically must never be developed 
to the point where one’s horizon is destroyed. Healthy 
life means strong will and desires. These depend ona 
resolute belief in the rightness of one’s goals and 
ws tice. -of ~one > sS" caus 6. Iie is our idea o; sjusticeswhich 
fundamentally forms our horizon. 

Not only is the rudely provincial man capable of 
healthy life, in opposition to the so-called educated man. 
Even the animal is in some ways superior. IBS NOri24Zom 18 


no bigger than a point and yet it is certainly happy, or 


at least lives without boredom or dissimulation. Here 
Nietzsche elliptically raises the possibility that animals 
are not happy but he still suggests that they are better 
off than life condemned to live with no horizon. Modern 
human life, life within the horizon of the Enlightenment, 
has decayed to the point of being worse than the life of 
animals. This is because the Enlightenment as a horizon 
has destroyed itself. bt fostered the democratic 


development of the historical sense with no consideration 
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Torsithe necessity of* thes unhistoricane 

The historical sense originates within the 
unhistorical. The latter is a necessary condition for the 
development of the historical sense and hence for man's 


becoming human. lf the historical sense completely 


destroys the unhistorical, it might wel! destroy itself. 
Man becomes human by limiting the unhistorical element to 


life through "thinking, reflecting, comparing, separating, 
and joining." }t is not just memory that accounts for 
the historical sense but reason. eOniyltso¥ far a's®a bright 
lightning flash of light occurs within that dark cloud lof 
the unhistorical] ... does man become man." Such is our 
strength to use the past for life and refashion what has 
happened into history. YietCewith tne excess of Historie 
man again ceases. We can impose or create an 
interpretation of the past only if we have permanent 
standards by which we establish our criteria of selection 
and interpretation of human motives. These standards, 


Nietzsche seems to suggest, come from our horizon, or at 


feast originate there. ine ni stor cays Senses cals  ) Us tice 
icon ques ti! On Dy «calling: tne permanent things into 
question. For justice must be based on either God or 


nature. Historie shows that neither are permanent because 
they have a genesis and a history. But we can no longer 
make history without a belief in the permanent ground of 
justice. 


Nietzsche here illustrates his point with the following 


example: 
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Visualize aman, tossed and torn by a violent 
passion, for a woman or a great thought: how this 


alters his world ... All evaluations are altered 
and devalued; there is so much he can no longer 
esteem because he can hardly feel it any more; 


he wonders that his memory so tirelessly turns in 

a circle and is yet too weak and tired to make a 

single leap out of this circle. 
The passion that Nietzsche describes here is the love of 
that which is closest to us and most our own. INET SPCE eH 
passionate and unconscious devotion to the horizon of 
opinion into which we were born and raised. To the extent 
to which our souls are fundamentally formed by that 
horizon, this love is nothing other than self-love. iy oe 
love that forces us to close our ears to criticism of our 
beloved and to stop thinking when our horizon of opinion 
is called into question. Righteous indignation begins 
where we think the self-evident truth appears. isthe iS) atin 1s 


love, which is capable of arousing great spiritedness, 


that is the necessary condition for all action. Such love 
distinguishes the active from the inactive man. Modern 
man has become inactive. His scholarly education has 


undercut any love he might have had for the great ideas 
that define his age. Historicism, along with scientific 
value-relativism, has almost completely undermined the 
great hope and faith Western man once had for liberalism 
and the idea of progress embodied in it. He now "knows" 
thatesthesatruth of right is relative toentstory: The 
active man, on the other hand, knows only one right--"the 
right of that which should come to be." His passion 


limits his historical sense and his consideration of 
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history. He believes in the timelessness and universality 
of justice as it presents itself to him and lives in a 
condition that is both unhistorical and anti-historical. 
The man of action is thus without both conscience and 
knowledge. He loves his deed more than it ought to be 
loved because he fails to recognize the narrowness of his 
own horizon. His evaluations are based not upon reason 
but upon passion. Nietzsche is thus raising the question 
of whether there can be any other basis for evaluation 
than passion that can be reconciled with action. Could 
there be any action without the unhistorical? Are there, 
in other words, any standards that reason can come to know 
and would thus allow a man’s actions to be rooted in 
knowledge rather than opinion or passion? 

Having described the relation between the unhistorical 
and the historical, Nietzsche now brings forth a third 


concept: the superhistorical. 


lf someone could, in numerous instances, discern 
and breathe again the unhistorical atmosphere in 


which every great historical (Cgeschichtliche) event 
comes to be, then such a one, as a cognitive 
essence (Wesen), might perhaps elevate himself to 


a superhistorical standpoint ... the possibdle 


result of historical consideration. 


The superhistorical man is the man with the historical 
insight: all men live within historically shifting 
horizons. Astigstihought fandtaction is tied to nis tory. 


There is no permanent, comprehensive horizon for man as 
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man. There is no natural horizon; there are no natural 
values. 

Nietzsche quotes the famous German historian Niebhur on 
the purpose of studying history. We study it to know what 
the great actors of history did not know, how arbitrary 
are the forms through which men see and insist upon others 
seeing: This means that we understand the men of the past 
better than they understood themselves. For they could 
not have done what they did, knowing as we know that 
beyond their horizon lay numerous unexamined 
possibilities, objections, criticisms, and ways of seeing 
and understanding the world. All of these would only 
serve to undermine the active man's certainty in the 
rightness of his goal and thus undermine action itself. 

Nietzsche does not seem to disagree with the historical 
insight. He seems to say that while it is true it is also 
extremely dangerous. Human activity, above all, politics, 
cannot be directed towards any ends if there is no faith 
in the simple rightness and justice of those ends. The 
historical sense, especially as it has become manifest in 
modern philosophy and science, is politically dangerous. 
Modern philosophy seems to have become oblivious to these 
political dangers. it seems to have lost all sight of the 
possibility Nietzsche asserts as fact, that only a few are 
capable of the unlimited development of the historical 
sense. Nietzsche is attacking modern philosophy’s seeming 
lack of awareness that its primary concern must be the 


health of the culture upon which it depends for its own 
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continued survival. What remains paradoxical, and hence 


puzzling, about Nietzsche's presentation is his explicit 


presentation of the historical insight which is the basis 
of historicism. This suggests that Nietzsche holds no 
hope in our forgetting the historical insight as a 


solution but rather in our clearly remembering and 
reflecting upon it. Such reflection leads one to ask 
whether historicism is not the form through which we 
accidentally see the world and vehemently insist others 
see. How can one, on the one hand, believe that all truth 
is tied to history and, on the other hand, believe that 
this truth is permanent and superhistorical? The belief 
in historicism and the belief in transcendence are 
irreconcilable as long as the superhistorical is 
understood as the permanent truths that are grasped by 
reason. This suggests that we must re-think the notion of 
the superhistorical. 

Nietzsche continues his discussion of the 
superhistorical by raising the question of how one can 
tell who those who have been trained (Cy it toa tor etre 
superhistorical are. Look, he says, for the reasons your 
acquaintances would give for saying no when asked whether 
they would wish to relive the last ten or twenty years. 
The historical men say no because they believe that 
progress guides the historical process. Therefore the 
next twenty years will be better than the last. un eng 


view of the past guides them toward the future, inflames 
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their spiritedness to continue to take part in life, and 
kKindles the hope that right is yet coming, that happiness 


sits behind the next mountain towards which they are 


striding." They can see salvation yk historical 
process. It is this which defines them in opposition to 
the superhistorical man. The latter sees no salvation in 
the histori calwprocess: For him the world is, at every 
moment, complete. "What could ten new years teach that 


the past ten could not possibly teach!" 

The difference between the historical and the 
superhistorical man is the way in which they understand 
the relationship between knowledge and history. The 
former believes that the meaning of his being-there will 


become clearer with time because that meaning is 


illuminated by the historical process. Here one might 
well think that Nietzsche is referring to the rise of the 
"historical school" in German philosophy, founded by Kant 
and made prominent by Hegel! and his epigoni. Hegel 


believed he had discovered the arche of history. The 
principles that govern the historical process explain the 
meaning of our lives and become clearer as the historical 
process unfolds. For the historical man, human happiness 
depends on history. He thus believes that politics can 
bring about a solution to the problem of happiness. The 
belief in historical progress goes hand in glove with 
SOlnuLcai fanaticism. The possibility of a final 
political solution is such a right and noble end that the 
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only possible means to such ends. Nietzsche observes that 
the historical men do not realize how unhistorical they 
actually are. Whence came their standards for 
interpreting history? ls not their view of the historical 
process and progress itself a product of history? Are the 
historical men not always the timely men? To the extent 
to which they interpret history through the ideas and 
moral terms of their own age, they are moved by the 
unhistorical, that is, by their passionate attachment to 
their own age. 

The man who is trained for the superhistorical sees no 
salvation in the historical process. He believes that 
there is a permanent, stable order that can be discovered 
and explained. An account can be given of the permanent 


human condition, of man’s permanent needs. 


In the same way as the hundreds of different 
languages correspond to the fixed types of human 
needs, so that one who understood these 
necessities could learn nothing new from al| 
languages: so the superhistorical thinker 
illuminates all history of peoples and individuals 
from within... 


His knowledge of his own needs, the most important kind of 


self-knowledge, allows him to speak about all other human 
beings. The superhistorical man thus believes in a 
permanent human nature. He attempts to ascend to 
knowledge of human being from his own being-there. The 


attempt to move from the particular to the universal in 
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the case of human nature is a manifestation of the belief 
in transcendence or metaphysics. Nietzsche Say St Date tales 
attempt to understand human being in a superhistorical way 
leads to a profound disenchantment with life. The attempt 
to give an account of the permanent -human things 
culminates in the insight “nen all passion is rooted in 
the unhistorical. lt is always the case that every action 


is unjust because it is never conscious of its horizon 


being only a horizon. The boldest of superhistorical men 
is willing to say to his heart that "pain and boredom are 
our being and the world is mud--nothing else." The 


superhistorical standpoint leads to a kind of wisdom but 


that wisdom the effect of undermining the will to live. 
One feels nausea and disgust with life. Of what value is 
this wisdom if it actually harms life rather than promotes 
ten Given the tension between life and wisdom, one 
must choose life. For this reason Nietzsche rejects the 
“superhistorical. The estimation of the historical by the 


historical man may be nothing more than an "Occidental 


prejudice." But we ought gladly to concede to the 
superhistorical its superior wisdom if we can still be 
sure of having more life. Perhaps Nietzsche suggests, we 
can still progress within the horizon of this prejudice. 


Nietzsche's apparent rejection of the superhistorical 
is more than a little puzzling. lt presents us with the 
following paradox: how can we reject that which Nietzsche 
has presented to be true? He goes so far as to call it 


wisdom. Does he expect us to forget the SUPeC TNS LOL Cau 
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One can only conclude that Nietzsche's intends to 
transform the superhistorical and in so doing 

resolve the tension between wisdom and life. The 
superhistorical came to light as the product of scientific 
Historie. Nietzsche‘s attack on scientific Historie 
cannot help but transform both the possibility and the 
meaning of the superhistorical. 

The possibility of reconciling the opposition between 
life and wisdom is also suggested by the noticeable 
absence of any mention of the plastic strength in the 
discussion of the superhistorical. Its ALS tor i ew that) is 
scholarly or scientific and lacking in the plastic 
strength that leads to the superhistorical, as it is now 
understood. Nietzsche had earlier stated that there are 
men who have natures that are so strong they cannot be 
harmed by the historical sense. This suggests that for 


them the superhistorical would have a different meaning 


and significance. These men would be capable of using the 
superhistorical for more life and not feel the nausea that 
men of lesser plastic strength would feel. They are 


capable of creating new horizons rather than merely 
debunking the deeds of the past. 

Thesstarting point for our “rejection sot tne 
superhistorical is the consideration of the opposition 
between life and wisdom. To leave us with no doubt about 
this opposition, Nietzsche presents his reader with a 


number of theses. 
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A historical phenomenon, purely and completely 
recognized and dissolved into a phenomenon of the 
cognition, is, for him who has recognized it, 

dead: for he has recognized in it the delusion, the 


injustice, the blind passion, and overall the 
whole earthly, dark horizon of this phenomenon and 
just in this its historical power. This power has 
become powerless for the knowing one; but not yet 
for him who lives. 


This is the description of the superhistorical!l and its 
effect. This leads to Nietzsche’s next thesis: history 
cannot be understood as pure scholarship or science 


because it would then constitute a final closing out of 


human accounts. The whole past would be seen as unjust 
and become powerless. From this follows a third thesis: 
Histortewas®a scence is incapable of self-rule. 1t must 


always be ruled by a higher force, by the desire to bring 


about a culture. Scholarship must always be in the 
service of the education of the soul that is true 
cultivation. }t is not an end in itself. 


Nietzsche concludes with the following question: to 
what degree does life need the service of [sh i att al)? 
This is one of the highest questions and concerns of a 


man, a people, or a culture. An excess'of Historie not 


only brings about the degeneration of life, it also brings 
about its own degeneration. Thewconcern’ of Historie for 
LtsentadictatesSthat® it®consi dere mysr et feckteont! iter 


Historie must again consider the necessity of its being 


politic with its wisdom. 
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The Use and Abuse of Historie: Chapters Two and Three 


Chapters Two and Three form a second distinct part of 
the essay. 1t is Nietzsche’s argument that there are 
three kinds of Historie or ways of considering the past. 
These types are in the service of life because they are 
based on three kinds of needs. These needs give man a 
reason and a purpose for studying the past that goes 
beyond mere edification or idle curiosity in the service 


of self-forgetting. Each of the three types of Historie 


ism cOmDearuleda bys lit ex None of them is self-governing, 
which means that the rule of life means more than the rule 
of particular needs. We shall attempt to shed some light 
on the notion of the rule of life and the possible 
PoOliuncan implications ofthat. ¢ ule: for Nietzsche 


ultimately intends that the highest expression of the type 
man--the philosopher--rule. 

Chapter Two divides into two parts--a long discussion 
on the use and abuses of monumental Historie and a very 
short digression on the degeneration caused when a man 
takes up the wrong kind of Historie. Chapter Three also 
divides into two parts--a discussion of antiquarian 
Historie and a much shorter discussion of critical 
His vores The discussions of monumental and antiquarian 
Historie have almost identical four-part constructions. 
This naturally causes one to wonder about the relationship 
between the digression at the end of Chapter Two and the 


discussion of critical Historie at the end of Chapter 
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Three. We shall show that there is an important 
connection between the two, one which sheds light on the 
meaning of the rule of life. 


Nietzsche begins Chapter Two by setting forth what 
turns out to be the plan of the second and third parts of 
the essay. He says he intends to prove two propositions. 
Riem fi Site USethat “litem pequires- the service ot Hes tories. 
This is the subject of Part Two, Chapters Two and Three. 
He goes on to say that he intends later to prove the 
second proposition, that “an excess of Historie is harmful! 
Lom leiit 620° This he does in Chapters Four through Nine, 
which form Part Three of the essay. Nietzsche says that 
Historie belongs to the living, as opposed to the idle or 
decadent, in three respects. Man, insofar as he is active 
and striving, needs monumental stories One needs 
antiquarian Historie insofar as he preserves and admires. 


And one has a need for critical Historie insofar as one 


suffers and is in need of liberation. Each kind of 
Historie is a way in which life requires Historie’s 
service. 


This opening paragraph raises at the Rice some 
interesting questions. Are these three needs rooted in 
man’s nature or in history? Are ail three present in the 
same man at the same time? Or are there three different 
kinds of men as defined by their having only one kind of 
need? Can men be transformed from being ruled by one kind 


of need to rule by another? What implications does 
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Nietzsche's typology of need have for political society? 
Does not a hierarchical order of defining needs not imply 
a hierarchic society or aristocratic regime? And finally, 
in which of these needs is philosophy rooted? 

We shall examine this part of the essay with these 
questions in mind. For in our view Nietzsche does indeed 
have a teaching about the relationship between human 
nature and need, the hierarchy of human need, the best 


regime and the place of philosophy in that regime. 


Ihe Use of Monumental Historie: 


History belongs above all to the active and 
powerful man, to him who fights a great fight, who 
requires models, teachers, and comforters and 
cannot find them among his associates and in the 
present. 


Monumental Historie is a way of considering the past that 
derives from a particular reason for looking at the past. 
The active man is the man who feels a need for history in 
the form of examples of great deeds. Schiller needed 
history in this way because “our age is so bad that the 
poet cannot find a useful nature among the human lives 
that surround him." Polybius wrote his political history 
of Rome to help men overcome resignation by seeing how 
great men dealt with the reverses of fortune. Who 
Nietzsche mean by active and powerful men? His examples 
point to the poet and the political man. A third 


possibility is Polybius himself--the historian. And as 
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Nietzsche indicated in the preface, he includes himself-- 
the philosopher--as an active man. What then does 
Nietzsche mean by activity? 

Nietzsche proceeds to contrast the active man with the 
idijer, the man for whom Historie is a means to self- 
forgetting and distraction. The active man needs history 
to provide him with a goal and the faith that he can reach 
that goal. The idle man uses Historie to help him forget 
that he has no goal. Instead of viewing the past ina | 
monumental way to avoid resignation, he conceives of his 
resignation as a virtue and thus rationalizes his 
inactivity. Activity always requires a goal. The highest 


activity may be that which discovers or creates goals 


because it is the activity which makes all other activity 
possible. Politics is the activity which sets the goals 
for most human beings. But politics always looks beyond 
mis elteurof whos en.goa ls. They are usually derived from the 
gods and from fp vel) Un - iti iss | thempoets and ane 
Anecertane who are the interpreters of both. The activity 


of politics is dependent upon and thus subordinate to that 
of the poets and historians. This does not mean that they 
are not dependent on something more powerful than 
themselves. For they are, as Nietzsche says elsewhere, 
"always the valets of some morality." And that morality 
is always the creation of some philosopher. Nietzsche 
pointed to this in his opening line quotation from Goethe. 
Goethe was there discussing Schiller’s affinity for Kant. 


The goal of the active man is "some happiness, often 
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not his own, but that of a people or all mankind." What 
is the reward for the man who seeks the happiness of 
others? Nietzsche says that most active men are beckoned 
by the reward of fame, a place in the temple of Historie. 
He suggests that for a few, there is another kind of 
reward, perhaps having to do with their own happiness. 
This suggests an important division in the four kinds of 
active men we have indicated. One suspects that it is 
only the philosopher who S00%e ee fame but his own 
happiness. 

The active man lives by the following commandment. 
"What was once capable of magnifying the concept ‘man’ and 
of giving it a more beautiful content must be present 
eternally in arder to be eternally possibie." alee See Cl ies 
eternal possibility that guarantees his fame and is at the 
bottom of his faith in monumental Historie. He does not 
understand himself as a historical being but as a 
representative of that permanent possibility for greatness 


that lies in man's unchanging nature. 


That the greatest moments in the struggle of 
individuals form a chain, that in them the 


highpoints of mankind ([Menschheit] are linked 
through millenia, that the highest in such a long- 
past moment be for me still living, bright and 


great--that is the fundamental thought of the 
belief in humanity (CHumanitat]), which is expressed 
in the demand for monumental Historie. 
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The active man depends upon the idea of humanitas to 


provide him with a horizon which directs his activity. He 
understands his activity to be the fulfillment of his 
superhistorical human nature. This belief in the 
superhistorical is an absolutely necessary condition for 
action. 1}t provides the sacred justification for the 
active man's actions. For the active man almost always 
mustedestroyatheszorder hemi inds shimsert in to fultrile that 
nature. He understands the highest examples of human 


nature to be founders, most often founders of new 
political orders. And a great founding has almost always 
been accompanied by a great destruction. 

Monumental Historie, therefore, poses an obvious 
political problem. }t undermines the present order by 
contrasting it with past greatness. It heightens the 


active man’s desire to destroy the old order to make way 


for that which he would bring into being. Nietzsche says 
that the demand that greatness be eternal "“kindles the 
most fearful battle." It is capable of bringing about 
the war of all against all. The great always provides a 


standard which devalues convention by reminding men of the 


gulf that separates mere life from the good or active 
life. lt makes the active man impious and hence 
dangerous. There is always a struggle between the many 


who preserve the old order and the few who can only see 
the value of life in founding a new one. The few demand 
that greatness be eternali--that they once more illuminate 


human nature through their example by creating something 
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new, whether it be a political order, a religion, or a 
whole new cosmology. But all else that lives cries no, 


that the monumental ought not arise. 


Dull habit, the smal! and lowly which fills all 
corners of the world and wafts like a dense 
earthly vapour around everything great, deceiving 
and suffocating, obstructs the path which the 


great must travel to immortality. Y C:teeun ) Spas t 
travels through human brains! Through the brains 
of frightened short-lived animals who repeatedly 
rise to the same needs and with effort fend off 
their destruction for a short time. For above all 
they want one thing: to live at any price. 


Nietzsche thus distinguishes the few active and powerfu! 


men from the common man. Most men hold pleasure to be the 
greatest good/’and death the greatest evil. They will not 
risk their hive's® fore tamer Folrgeat hessewre culties 1Senot Worth 


living without either fame Cor that happiness that 


Nietzsche mentioned might be the goal of a rare few of 


those active men). These few are always awakened by the 
examples of the great men of the past. For these examples 
show that the most splendid life is the life of the man 
who cares least about mere life. ror With Lave ta jwoe A 


means to greatness and not something good in itself to be 
protected at all costs. Where the common man lJooks upon 
his short span of time with "sad seriousness", the active 
man tooks upon it wi thaviiof ty scorn. = He goes to his 
grave with irony because he knows that his "real being"-- 
"a work, a deed, a rare inspiration, a creation"--cannot 


be buried. He believes in fame, "in the affinity and 
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continuity of the great of all ages." He believes there 
will always be natures like himself and they will always 
need deeds like his own to inspire them, thus guaranteeing 


his immortality. 

Monumental Historie is an example of knowledge in the 
service of life. The active man learns that the great was 
once possible and is thus possible again. The italian 
Renaissance, for example, can teach him that a whole 
culture was raised on the backs of just one hundred men 
like himself. He thus now knows that it would only take 
one hundred men like himself to bring culture into the 
modern world. This knowledge gives him a hope and faith 
in the future and is thus productive of new life. He now 
Seavseahis  sighnis. on thesrare and the classic eas thes goa lof 
his own activity and engages the outstanding examples of 
past greatness in a contest that stands outside of 


history. 


Having just put forward the monumental example of the 
Renaissance, Nietzsche now advises the reader to pause and 
think about this example a second time. }t reveals a 
problem that monumental Historie must always conceal eta 
(rome OreD 6m eit -e.C.t1 Ve. Monumental Historie always overlooks 
the specificity and historical uniqueness of events in 


order to portray different times as analogous. bt emus & 
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force the individuality of the past into general forms in 
order to give the past a powerful effect. According to 
Nietzsche, all historical phenomena are, in truth, unique. 
Scientific Historie is the attempt to portray the full 
uniqueness of each event. This results ina vivid 
portrayal of how all times are essentially different and 
why no past historical event can ever be duplicated. 
Scientific Historie completely undermines the effective 
powers of history on the active and powerful man. 
Monumental Historie is thus always at odds with the 
schenthticrors” truthtant accodntWof this tonye The latter 
always portrays the essential uniqueness of the past in 
terms of the myriad of causes that come together in each 
historical event. How could this once-only complex of 
causes that came together to produce an effect ever be 
fully understood, let alone duplicated? 

Nietzsche says that monumental Historie could only be 


truthful if there was an "eternal recurrence." 


Only if the earth again and again began her drama 
anew after the fifth act, if it were certain that 
the same tangle of motives, the same deus ex 
machina, the same catastrophe recurred at definite 
intervals, should the powerful man desire 
monumental Historie in complete iconic 
tPuThtUulnesss that iS; tdesifeteacnetacrmin=ints 


precisely depicted character and uniqueness: thus 
probably not before astronomers become astrologers 
again. 


Monumental Historie is not truthful because it makes 


numerous errors of omission. Its criterionfor selection 
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is the effect of great and ambitious men. it overlooks 
most effects in order to portray one effect monumental ly. 
History thus becomes a record of numerous "effects in 
themselves." It is these "effects in themselves" which 
the great and powerful "take to heart like an amulet." 

At the same time the past itself is damaged as great parts 
of it go unnoticed and hence are lost. Should monumental 
Historie come to hold sway great sections of ie past will 
be lost and with them the chance for constructing a 
truthful account of history. 

Nietzsche’s treatment of monumental Historie is 
puzzling. How can monumental Historie be effective for 
the reader of this essay? For one cannot forget the 
criticism that monumental Historie falsifies the past in 
order to portray it monumentally. This suggests that 
Nietzsche has in mind some way of reconciling monumental 
Historie with the truth, which may not necessarily mean 
with the objective understanding of history that emerges 
from: scientific Historie. 1t may also mean that the idea 
of eternal recurrence is not as absurd as one might think. 
Nietzsche later came to hold the idea of eternal 
recurrence as being one of his most important and 
fundamental teachings. tei Soo hiicSe atilac kone Che nC 
Historie that prepares the way for the doctrine of eternal 
recurrence. He wil! later show that scientific Historie 
is incapable of properly understanding the past precisely 
because it understands it "objectively." SiG On Litet eG 


Historie may thus be wrong in thinking that every 
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historical event is essentially unique because it is this 
very objectivity which hides the recurring aspect to 
historical events--the great passion, ambition, and will 


to power of the active and powerful men who are the great 


men of history. 
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The Abuses of Monumental Historie 


Monumental Historie can be abused in two ways. }t can 


create an account of the past that borders on fiction and 


myth. Such a wonderful and splendid account could, in the 
hands of an evil man, be used to incite the active man to 
rash and evil deeds. A second kind of abuse is caused 
when the "inactive and weak" master monumental Hi ori 

and put it to their own use. They use monumental Hi ri 
to oppress and if possible destroy the active man. Each 


of these abuses points to a deficiency in monumental 
Historie. Together they point to the need for a ruling 
power that is higher and more comprehensive than 
monumental Historie. 

Monumental Historie is always in danger of 


mythologizing the past because it interprets the past 


SCCOMdu NOt Om ae Sct e@ tl Cac i tlle Trl aca. ite OOK Sst On them past 
for examples of great, i.e. noble and beautiful, deeds and 
creations. ThisSsstSs NOte toesay "“tNhatmitmc Ceatesmaswn oly 
imaginary past. There is a limit to this aesthetic 
interpretation. There must still be something true in its 
account of the past. Some actual event must be at the 
Dott omeo fi. ity Homer’s [Lliad would never have come to have 


the immense influence it has exercised over the West if it 


had been thought of by everyone as complete fantasy. The 
same holds true of the Platonic Socrates. Plato is no 
mere chronicler of the life of Socrates and we even know 


that his Socrates, in contrast to those of Xenophon and 
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Aristophanes, is a Socrates made young and beautiful. But 
behind this Socrates is the historical! Socrates. iigeiss 
the knowledge that there was a Socrates that makes the 
Platonic account so compelling. For one quickly forgets 
that Plato's Socrates is not the historical Socrates and 
takes heart from the "fact" that what was once possible 
may well be possible again. 

Nietzsche poses the problem that arises when monumental 
Historie is in the hands of men who, unlike Homer and 
Plato, are less concerned to promote virtue than to 
promote their own political power. Imagine it in the 
hands of "enraptured rascals and talented egoists." They 
can tempt the active man to act in the service of 
political goals that are less than noble by drawing false 
and evil analogies. One need only think of the sinister 
eloquence of Hitler to see the truth in this. Monumental 
Historie needs to be guided by some notion of justice, or 
at least prudence, if it is not to fall prey to the base 
uses of evil men. Otherwise “empires are destroyed, 


princes murdered, wars and revolutions instigated, and the 


number of ‘effects’ in themselves...is further increased.” 
Monumental Historie must be political history. It must 


teach prudence and moderation at the same time as it 

encourages men to strive for the noble and the great. 
Monumental Historie thus poses a political problem. It 

is dangerous in the hands of the wrong men. But Nietzsche 


is even more concerned about the harm that can come to the 
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active and powerful should the weak and inactive master it 


and put it to their uses. "What harm could it not 
inflict?", Nietzsche asks. "Artless and feebly artistic 
natures" armed with a monumental! history of art will use 


it to attack their hereditary enemies--the "strong 


aie setauc eS pur iit so” Only the latter have a need and 
therefore a right to a monumental history of art. Only 
future artists can learn the techniques and skills of the 
masters of the past. They use the past to teach them how 
they might create a future. Thesinactivemand inartis tic 


man uses art history to construct a canon of “good taste." 
From this he can identify something which he calls culture 
--a learned knowledge of past manners, tastes, forms, and 
ar. tsi He uses this newly defined "culture" to judge al! 
new art. All new creations which do not strike a pious 


pose toward history, that is towards this new canon, are 


condemned as unworthy. Everything admitted into this 
rigidified horizon of "culture" is now nothing more than 
imitation and decoration. In the hands of these weak and 


inactive men monumental Historie is turned into its 


opposite. Instead of promoting and nurturing the drives 
of the active man, it is used to stifle and kill those 
Graves: It engenders nothing more than a kind of 
dilletantism that serves only to stultify the creative 


powers of active men. 


Nietzsche’s account of these two kinds of abuses of 


monumental Historie is an implicit attack on the political 


order which facilitates, if not causes, such abuses. iat 
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is an attack on democracy. In the democratic regime, the 
common man has power over the active man in such a way as 
allows him to destroy the active man. lime US es On at he 
popular vote and numerical majorities were transferred to 
the realm of art and the artist required to defend himself 
before a forum of the aesthetically inactive, you may bet 
your life he will be condemned." One need only consider 
Socrates’ fate. Democracy uses monumental Historie in 
order to oppress the few. The same holds true in 

DO ltitrircs™ "At all times the armchair politician has been 
wiser, more just and judicious, than the governing 
statesman." Nietzsche attributes this misuse of Historie 
to an instinctive “hatred of the powerful and great of 
their time" on the part of most men. They use the dead to 


DUmye tne: living and Chas ensure that estne monumental i soo ¢ 


produced again. 
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(x Liste 


Nietzsche concludes Chapter Two by drawing a general 
conclusion from the examples of the abuse of monumental 
Historie. 

Each of ‘the’ threevtypes of #hitsiorie rs *right*in 

only one soil and one climate: in every other it 

grows into a noxious weed. |f the man who wants 

to create something great needs the past at all, 

he will seize it by way of monumental Historie: 

whoever, on the other hand, likes to persist in 

the traditional and venerable will nurse the past 

as an antiquarian historian: and only he who is 

oppressed by some present necessity and wants to 


throw off the burden at all cost:has a need 
for critical that is judging and condemning 


Historie. 
Education that provides knowledge in the service of life, 
that works towards cultivating the soul, requires a 
science of planting. One must match different kinds of 
souls as defined by their kinds of needs. Nietzsche has 
discussed them as pure types, as one must for purposes of 
definition. But the problem is made more complex because 
human beings are not pure types. Nietzsche will later use 
the example of Goethe as a man who possesses the gifts and 
some of the needs of the kind of man who needs antiquarian 
Pies tee. At the same time he has already indicated that 
Goethe is indeed one of the active and powerful men. How 
then is one to recognize these different kinds of souls 
and ensure that each kind does not fall victim to the 
"thoughtless transplanting" that produces only 


degeneration rather than health? 
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int sera beings were pure types and one could recognize 
them at a very young age, as in the Republic's "noble 
lie", then an education that would prove healthy for 
everyone would perhaps be possible through segregation. 
That iS apparently absurd. The only other solution is to 
combine all three types of Historie in such a way that 


each person gets what he needs, and only what he needs, 


Pnome lt. Every history would combine all three ways of 
considering the past. The man who has a need for examples 
of great and noble deeds would see the noble. The pious 


man would have his piety strengthened by examples of the 
greatness of his tradition that reflect well upon the 
present. And the man who is above al! in need of 
liberation would perceive in this history a criticism and 
debunking of the present that leads him upwards to 
freedom. 


This kind of education would involve writing history in 


a way that is hard for us, who live in society that holds 
the belief that all men were created free and equal, to 
take seriously. it requires an art of writing that hides 
much and says some things to only a few. ViniS Ere Was 


formerly more widely known and used considerably. 

But esoteric writing fell into distavor and disuse with 
the rise of the Enlightenment. Nietzsche wishes to revive 
Ae, The exoteric or antiquarian must always promote the 
piety of the common man. Such piety would include 
instilling in him a healthy view of the distance between 


him and the great while at the same time comforting him 
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with the knowledge that he shares in the deeds of the 
great as an heir to them. The dangerous aspects of 
history must be presented esoterically. One thus prevents 
Historie from falling into the hands of “enraptured 

ma s.c ais: It prevents the uprooting of the piety of the 
common man by critical Historie and the abuses of 
monumental Historie that lead to connoisseurs of the great 
who lack the ability of the great. 

Nietzsche says elsewhere that this is the way 
Thucydidies wrote his history of the war between Athens 
and Sparta. An even clearer example emerges in the 
history of Socrates that comes down to us from Plato. The 
Platonic dialogues are a presentation of a Socrates made 
young and beautiful. lf one is awakened from one’s 
comfortable sleep in the course of reading the 
dialogues , it is usually by the noble image of Socrates 
and philosophy that first emerges from the dialogues. 

Only a few are ever really captured by this noble vision 
of philosophy. And even fewer ever come to see that 
beneath this beautiful exterior is a Socrates that is far 
from the noble and manly image that first comes to sight. 
Almost all active men would, for example, find the idea 
that philosophy is unmanly repulsive. And yet Socrates 
does indeed make suggestions in that regard. 

Nietzsche’s account of the proper education suggests 
that the educator must be a physician of culture, a master 
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understand the different kinds of needs that are manifest 
in the soul. This can only be done by considering pure 
types. He must also learn the art of planting given that 
human beings possess souls that are not pure types. The 
historian must be one who knows all three types and can 
recognize them in his audience. He knows how to write for 
an audience that is at the same time three different 
audiences. This physician of culture is none other than 
the political philosopher. kKtvistpowlnticatiphi losoohy 
that combines the knowledge of souls and the art of 
writing to promote the political health of a society at 


the same time as it promotes the health of philosophy. 


Nietzsche’s digression on culture is now followed by an 
analysis of the need that is always in danger of 
corrupting and being corrupted by monumental Historie. 
History belongs above all to the active and powerful man. 
Phoethe secondaeplaces, thenanhis toryebe longs etosaihe 
preserving and revering soul--to him who with loyalty and 
love looks back to that place from where he came." 
Through his piety he confirms the value of, and gives 
thanks se fotamn isatbeing—ther eo The tradition gives his 
life value and meaning. He thus aims to preserve that 
tradition and in so doing preserve the conditions that 
ensure the next generation will also have a solid and 


unbroken horizon. 
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The old and decayed is elevated to the divine and 
sacred through antiquarian Historie. They form a 
tradition which has in the eyes of the antiquarian 
historian, an eternal spirit that lives across the ages. 
It is this spirit which is manifest and captured.in the 
tradition that is his horizon. | 

Antiquarian Historie instills one with the instinct to 
recognize the spirit of one’s own people across the ages. 
}t was this gift, he says, that allowed Goethe to 
recognize the German soul in the architecture of the 
Strassbourg cathedral built centuries before by Erwin von 
Steinbach. }t was the same gift that enabled the active 
men of the Renaissance to see the soul of their people 
across the ages in Rome. But the "most valuable" use of 
antiquarian Historie is not for the active man but its 
ability to imbue "modest, coarse, even wretched conditions 
in which a man or a people live with a simple touching 
feeling of pleasure and contentment." This. says 
Nietzsche, is the real shistoricalssense: }t promotes 
loyalty and piety and prevents a restless cosmopolitanism 


and longing for novelty. 


How could Historie serve life better than by tying 
even tess favoured generations and populations to 
their homelands and its customs, by making them 
sedentary and preventing their searching and 
contentiously fighting for something better in 
foreign lands. 
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}t may be stubbornness and unreason that ties people to 
their habits and ways, but it is a healthy stubbornness, 
says Nietzsche. For the consequences of the urge for 
novelty and the loss of piety are terrible. The 
conditions for revolution and for the disintegration of a 
people are created and almost always taken advantage of. 
Antiquarian Historie provides one with "the happiness of 


knowing oneself not to be wholly arbitrary and 


accidental...to be justified in one’s existence 
CExcistenzys" 1t allows one to understand the world 
superhistorically. For the "conservative" man sees 


himself as an expression of a spirit that is eternal and 


noteas ‘abproduct sof vhistory: 
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Antiquarian Historie and the Truth 


Antiquarian Historie, like monumental, does not find 
complete truthfulness to its advantage. Forsstuhbe stiruth 


about the origins of any political order and culture are 
usually shrouded in a healthy mist. The conserving and 


revering soul needs antiquarian Historie both to teach and 


reaffirm his belief that he is the heir to a great and 


just tradition. To call that tradition into question is 
to call everything that gives his life value and meaning 
into question. He seeks to conserve the past by 

Drowe cari Nn git. ( fOMm-C hikt Chesm. He thus elevates the 


present because he understands bie to bemthe rt ghitta ion en: 
of a noble past. Since he does not believe that good 
could come from its opposite, the past is held to be 
simply good. 

It is this drive to preserve a noble past in order to 
have a great and noble present that is the motive force 
behind antiquarian Historie. Since it views the past 
uncritically, it has no standard of value except what is 
old and its own. The antiquarian historian “takes 
everything to be equally important and therefore each 
individual thing to be too important." He perceives no 
differences in value and thus cannot do justice to the 
past. Once again, as in the case of monumental Historie, 
"the past itself suffers as long as Historie serves life 
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Antiquarian Historie preserves the great deeds of the 
past but for a different reason and hence in a different 
form than monumental is eer lt misunderstands the 
deeds of active men because it fails to see that the 
motivation behind such deeds is the desire to create 
something new. }t is the will and desire to be a founder 
that separates these few from the common man. Antiquarian 
Historie is the Historie of the common man. 1t provides 
the basis for political community by giving all men a 
venerable and righteous tradition to guide their lives and 


form their tastes. 


Antiquarian Historie,!ike monumental Historie, can be 
abused in two ways. }t is always in danger of 
degenerating into a simple reverence for everything old, 
thus losing its foundation which is the inspiration of the 
present. There is also the opposite danger of its becoming 
too powerful and thus overwhelming the other ways of 
considering the past. Antiquarian Historie, like 
monumental, must not be allowed to rule itself. 

The degeneration of antiquarian Historie occurs when it 
manages to construct a canon of culture from the past. tet 
thus has a narrow and powerful standard to measure the 
piety and veneration individuals pay to that past. 
"Whatever does not approach the old with veneration, that 


is, the new and becoming, will be rejected and treated 
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with hostility." The historical sense in this case has 
hardened to the point where it no longer preserves life 
but mummifies it. And at the moment that the fresh life 


of the present no longer inspires and animates it, 
antiquarian Historie itself degenerates. For the piety 
that lies at the heart of antiquarian ‘eS \ is inspired 
by present life. The great pride that people feel for a 
musical tradition, for example, is animated by the 
presence of great composers in the present who add to that 
tradition. When that present life is no tonger tolerated 
but condemned because it wishes to create something new 
rather than simply preserve the old, then the source of 
the antiquarian’s piety withers. Without that piety, says 
Nietzsche, there is mere scholarly habit, a blind lust for 
collecting, and an insatiable craving for novelty that is 
satisfied by means of a historical carnival of customs, 
morals, and art. 

Beside the danger of degeneration, there is always the 
danger that antiquarian Historie will become too powerful! 
and overgrow the other ways of considering the past. UNA 
merely understands how to preserve life and not how to 
DEC eS tenieua.. The reverent and conservative soul has no 
instinct for discerning the significance and hence 
importance of that which is only just coming into being. 
Monumental Historie has this instinct because the active 
man understands from his own experience and discerns in 


history the desire to create something wholly new and 
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original. Antiquarian Historie "hinders the powerful 
resolve for new life." 1t can paralyze the active man. 
For he must always injure some piety because he always 
works to destroy the old in order to bring something new. 
His standard is always "that which ought to be" and as 


such he always devalues and condemns "that which is." 


Nietzsche brings to light the permanent tension between 


monumental and antiquarian Historie. Lhe nets “ascont wicit 
between the SOeCKS and drives of the few active men and 
those of the common man. How is the drive to create and 
found something new to be reconciled with the pious needs 
of the common man? How are the active man and the 
tradition to be reconciled? Nietzsche suggests that this 


need for something to mediate this struggle gives rise to 


amatniia di typel of Historte=-crau tical’ Hi Orie. Liteunen ps to 
deciderithisesitruggleyand date decides jityini favoursof life, 
which is to say in favour of the active man. For the mass 


of men must depend on a rare few to keep alive their 
Unmed itt one iby Pratdidiing: stio) (mist. It must always be the 
unknowing goal of a society to promote the few great 
examples of what it means to be human. For those 
expressionsof greatness are always in the common good. 
They preserve the piety and hence the horizon which alone 
makes life possible. They must always express themselves 
as fulfilling the taw and not destroying it, which is to 
say as heirs and inheritors of the tradition and not 
radical departures from it. This means they must always 


be politic in their actions. Otherwise they will destroy 
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the tradition to which they aspire to contribute, and 
hence the very basis of political life. Critical Historie 
must therefore be extremely politic. }t must decide the 
conflict between piety and the desire to create something 
new and great in favour of life by only destroying the 


piety of the few. 


é iti | Hi . 


The abuses of the first two types of Historie make 
Ghears the one.¢6d fo moa et hind. Nietzsche ec al isos tec mismicGad 
Hestorpe sbecaus.é it, serves a liste: Dy .Gn Whic izingat he  ypast 
Shdeet Ntisee tir e6 iin .G.00.n.e st OM mlt te lt serves the need of the active 
and powerful man £0 be liberated from the oppression of 
LHemDaS ta inthe wiocrtmMeotentse pile ty sVowandsmetherpsese nt. 
Every past can justly be condemned, says Nietzsche, 


because human violence and weakness have always been a 


part of every historical event. Bu tee aSen notes | USital Ce 
that cSsitsuin judgment sot) ther pias ty: Ht oeieSc) lal fee. In most 
cases, their verdicts would be the same. The times they 
are not is when life decides that a particular past ought 
not be condemned. Life decides on the basis of the 
past’s usefulness in promoting life and not its 

TUR UB Ne sisi There is thus an apparent tension natwern 


justice, which demands "the whole truth and nothing but 
themerutneman Gelb pere cut hat ed a Ok), sed Holavilin gl, mun Ss Oe kd OlleyemS Oual 
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Nietzsche says that it takes a great deal of strength 


to be able "to live and to forget insofar as life and 
injustice are one and the same thing.'"' lt would take even 
greater strength to be able to live always remembering 


tees A people is united and defined by their faith 7 
the justness of their way of life. They ought not be 
reminded that their way of life emerged under the most 
questionable conditions, perhaps as the result of the 
destruction of some other people, and that the great men 
of thetr’ tradition were really” “only°human; ' which’ ine our 
time has come to mean as ordinary and vicious as everyman. 
Nor do they need to be reminded that their laws are 
inconsistent and that what their highest court said was 


HuUStecas the sittant-of= the century ismuniusx«. at the, end 


But now and then the same life that demands 
forgetting demands the temporary annihilation of 
forgetting; then it should become clear how unjust 
the existence of something is, e.g., a privilege, 
a caste, a dynasty, how much this thing deserves 


to be brought down. Then its past is considered 
critically, wone= takes ™ them kni tee to 1tse roosts then 
one cruelly treads all pieties under foot. 


Life demands that the active and powerful should remember 


Chemimius. vice of the pas t= They are thus freed from their 
pious illusions about that past and from the abuses of 
monumental and antiquarian Historie when they are turned 


against the active man. 
Critical Historie is always extremely dangerous. ie ge 


politically dangerous in that it can uproot a whole 
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tradition and destroy the very basis of political 
community. But Nietzsche seems more concerned with the 
health of the individual who takes up critical Historie 
than with the political consequences. Such men are always 
"endangered and dangerous men." FOr er Carlsen) Oma itt. 
this process of digging up and condemning the past,as our 
modern social science shows. Men can, by annihilating the 
past, end up annihilating themselves. erpepeal Historie 
is destructive and nihilistic. The only issue is whether 
this nihilism is to make way for a powerful new horizon or 
is merely the destruction of the old for the sake of a 
truthful account of history. Nietzsche says that it is 
meant only for those few who need it in order to allow 
them the freedom to create something new. 

Even though we may condemn the past, we remain its 
heirs and descendants. "We may condemn their aberrations, 


passions, errors, even crimes and thus deem ourselves 


released from them, but we are still descended from them." 
Thus, it “is impossible to completely free oneself from 
this chain." The critical historian cannot claim to be 


fneesinomathosecennorseakh his ys tandardisot ecuiticksmais a 
product of those same errors. Lt is thus impossible to 
gain a truly superhistorical standpoint by way of critical 
EUESsoueie As Nhetzsche said in Chapter One, this results 
only in a kind of nausea and disgust with life. 

Critical Historie most often leads to nihilism and the 
cynical view that since everything is of equal worth, 


nothing is of any worth. iInnthencasesof the gp ious .and 
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reverent soul, critical Historie only succeeds in making 
him worse. For most men it reduces their outlook on the 
world to the basest and lowest form of "moral" thinking-- 
egoism. Nietzsche goes on to demonstrate how Historie can 
bring on a process of degeneration in the following 
chapters. He considers the best case of the use of 


critical Historie--nihilism is in the service of life. 


In the best case we bring the inherited, innate 
nature and our cognition into conflict, as well as 
anew, strong discipline and an older raising and 
breeding into struggle, we plant a new habit, a 
new instinct, a second nature, so that the first 


nature withers away. it is an attempt to give 
oneself a past a posteriori, so to speak, from 
which one would like to be descended, in 


opposition to that from which one is descended: 
always a dangerous attempt... 


This is what Nietzsche understands as knowledge in the 
SeiV'.c emo . 1.1 es The best education involves Historie 
that is truthful but does not seek the truth for its own 
sake. }t seeks the truth in order to provide the basis 
for a new and improved nature. What guides critical 
Historie and ensures that only those who have the need to 
be liberated become critical historians? It must not only 


identify the proper men but also ensure that it speaks 


only to those few men. Crit Ca lates VO tf Cm sano ¢ 
autonomous. It too needs the rule of something higher. 
But) critical Historie is obviously closer toy thatenigher 


ruling power than is either monumental or antiquarian. 


This higher power is political philosophy. Nietzsche is 
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suggesting that critical Historie is a fundamental part of 
Ohikasophy.7, bute only" apart: Philosophy also involves the 
Rooeiiedce of nature and not just history. Nietzsche 
points to this in his short digression at the end of 
Chapter Two. The knowledge of different kinds of needs 
and drives that are fundamental to human nature do not 
come from any of the three types of Historie. iis ae uime 
reverse. The three types of Historie are based on the 
knowledge provided by philosophy. For the attempt to give 
oneself a new nature is an attempt to rid oneself of 
opinion and replace it with knowledge about what the good 
for human beings is. }t is an attempt to know what is 
good by nature as opposed to what is thought good by 
opinion. Nietzsche gives some suggestion as to what he 
thinks the standard by which one judges natures is. Only 
in a few cases is the second nature stronger than the 
Ie reste. What gives this second nature its superior 
strength? Nietzsche is arguing that it is knowledge about 
the good. terse knowledge of 2) USiti Cet Or US thice ml Sa une 
knowledge of the good, both common and private. The man 
with a superior second nature is the man who has succeeded 
in becoming more just and hence stronger. miieee “Ghee RS 
surely the case that what is good for man makes him 
stronger. And vit ise iustiice =tosgetewhate seg code 
Nietzsche’s typology of needs suggests a clear 
hierarchy. He distinguishes between the few and the many 


on the basis of their desire and strength to act. Most 
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men are not active men and they need the comfort that 
comes from "knowing" that things cannot be different than 
they are. This is what antiquarian Historie teaches them 
--the overwhelming necessity of their fate. }t allows 
them to embrace that fate lovingly. Tinemer qe and 


powerful man is always dissatisfied with the present 


because he desires to act. He desires more than what he 
has. It is this overwhelming desire for more, a desire 
for life, which Nietzsche describes as a desire for power, 
that distinguishes the active and powerful man. The 
strength of his will to power pushes him in a search for 
the good. Nietzsche argues that this can only lead to a 


terrible conflict between the many and the few, between 
piety which supports inertia and the devaluation of the 
present through both monumental and critical Historie, 
which always works to heighten the active man’s will to 
power. This struggle is not only between, but also 
within, men. For the active man can indeed be a pious 
Mane umismtih | Sip) @ty tha tag Wes Mrs ensuo | ciriitaicall 
Historie and to the struggle that culminates in the 
planting of a stronger and more healthy second nature. 
Nietzsche’s discussion of the three types of Historie 
suggests that the typolagy of (neecsrsebasedeonma sty pology 
of men. He divides men into the few active and powerful 


and the many or common who are fundamentally pious and 


conserving men. The need ior critical npstorpve semerges 
from the struggle between and within men. For men are not 


pure types and the active and powerful will always have 
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certain pieties which at times hold them back and oppress 
them. It is clear from Nietzsche's discussion that the 
three types of Historie can only work if they are 
accompanied by an art of writing that ensures that each 
type of Historie is taken up by the right kind of soul. 
And it also seems apparent upon reflection that there must 
be some overseer to the planting of souls. ALSO anes 
seems to suggest that Nietzsche has in mind a political 
order that is ruled by the true physicians of culture-- 
political philosophers. This need not mean that they must 
hold political office. But Nietzsche’s political 
intention is to revive and make strong the distinction 
between the few and the many. His hierarchy of human 


needs gives rise to a definite political hierarchy. 


Philosophy is at the peak of this hierarchy. Liceisse noo ted 
in the need to feel an ever-growing sense of Jlife or 
power. This feeling comes from an ever-growing sense of 


the feeling of distance that the philosopher feels towards 
other men and his times. He slowly transforms himself by 
reflecting on his true needs and letting the sham ones die 
out. It is this reflection that gives him alone a view of 
the whole of human needs and their hierarchical order. 
Only the philosopher knows how Historie must be practiced. 
And only the political philosopher knows how history must 
be presented. The best regime 1s thusman aristocracy—— 


the rule of the best--the rule of philosophy. 
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Scientific Historie and the Degeneration of the Soul: 


Chapters Four through Nine. 


Chapter Four is a discussion of how the "natural 
relation between Historie and life" is altered by the 


demand that Historie be scientific. }t gives rise to 


historical cultivation and the antiquarianism that 
Nietzsche has just described in the previous section as 
being capable of destroying life. it causes an excess of 
Historie and thus gives rise to historicism by 
Ness Orel Cz NA Gea aS pects of a) 1 fe7 Chapters Five through 
Nine are a description of the calamitous effects of 

Hes onic ism: Each chapter describes a particular effect. 
This description culminates in Nietzsche’s vivid portrayal 
Gtmernespo! itical sand moral wetitec tseo faa storicasm: He 
gives a history of the degeneration of man into the kind 
who believes he stands at the end and peak of world 
history--the last man. Nietzsche argues that this type 
may indeed be the last man because he may very wel] 
succeed in making any further elevation of the type man 
impossible. There will no longer be any need for genius 
or greatness but only “sterling mediocrity.” 

The commentary will focus on only two aspects of this 
DarstecOt the" 655.48 y. it will examine Nietzsche's account of 
how the demand that Historie be scientific gives rise to 
TT ieSit O.fator Sint. Ltiwill sthen trace thew nis tory sot the 
degeneration of the soul that culminates in the appearance 


of the last man. We “shall try toomakemcilearn sthe politica: 
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and social order of the last man and the "morality" of 


egoism that belongs with that new order. 


Seren cin ean et orl Miiatoric | 


Nietzsche begins Chapter Four with a summary that is 
meant to remind us of and clarify the natural relation 
between Historie and life. Men need Historie but this 
need takes different forms and hence so must Historie. 
This precludes from the outset that there could be one 
type of Historie for all men. We never need Historie 


"like individuals hungry for knowledge, satisfied with 


mere knowledge, [fand] whose only goal is the increase of 
recognition." Historie is not for the purpose of knowing 
simply but "always for the purpose of life and therefore 


always under the rule and highest direction of that 
purpose." }t must always be for the purpose of knowing 


in the service of those needs and drives that give rise to 


the three types of Historie. rt lism themrnulesofe the 
purpose of life which makes the relation between life and 
Historie a natural one. Site Si Se eh Omen aU tran OO marae Teor 
Hrs Uo rier: When knowledge is no longer in the service of 


life, when Historie becomes scientific, then the natural 


relation between life and Historie is destroyed. Both 
life and Historie degenerate as a result. 


Nietzsche does not mean to suggest that the natural 


relation means that reason is in the service of the 
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passions. This could very well be man’s original 
condition, but it is not his natural one. Nietzsche means 
the perfection of human nature when he uses ‘natural’ to 
describe the human condition. What is natural is what 
makes man more powerful, i.e., gives him more life. He 
becomes more natural as he becomes more healthy. The 
natural is what promotes health and hence the perfection 
of human nature. It thus gives rise to the notion of 


right to which he has been appealing in his essay. What 
is right by nature is that which leads to the increased 
heaith and perfection of that nature, to more life. 
Natural right, in Nietzsche’s view, is what justifies and 
governs the search for knowledge and hence Historie. What 
is right by nature is the increase of life or power. 
Knowledge must always be in the service of this search. 
Otherwise it becomes superfluous and actually works 
against life. 


Nietzsche’s description of the natural and hence right 


relation between life and Historie is intended to provide 
the basis for a judgment about our own time. THis 


relation has now become "unclear, unnatural and confused." 
The constellation between life and Historie has been 


altered by science and the demand that Historie be a 


SiCulpe nicer "“CLlife {is no longer the sole ruier and master 
Ofmthnes past." sEach of athe three types motehis torte know 
some limit to their inquiries. Tne Yea Geno S Ur eC ao, 
complete truthfulness or else; in the case of critical 


Historie, it does not annihilate the past without being 
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guided by philosophy which always has the dangers, both 


political and ethical, in view. Scientific Historie knows 
no limits nor sees no dangers to its pursuit of the whole 
truth about the past. litesthus reveals, for alle tosee, 


universal human history which is truly a "boundless 


spectacle." "All perspectives have shifted as far back 
as the origins of change, back into infinity." Now we 
know that all human thought is historical. it) is -aamaitt er 


of perspective, and that perspective is merely the view 
from within a certain historical horizon. All horizons 
are human creations and there is thus no permanent, right 
perspective for man as man. There is no standard outside 
of history which one can discover and thus measure the 
true value of things; there are only values, all af which 
are of equal value. Scientific Historie leads to 
historicism and ultimately nihilism. For if all values 
are of equal value, then none would seem to be of any 
special value, such as would justify one’s being ruled by 
ite 

There is a logical fallacy involved in the reasoning 


that because history reveals a wide variety of transitory 


and everchanging ideas, all thought is historical. 
History reveals the rise and fall of numerous 
civilizations, each with their own way of life and values. 


We often tend to conclude wrongly that the variety of 
values means that there is no standard by which to measure 


ali values. But the mere spectacle of a variety of values 
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in no way disproves that some values might be better than 


others. The fact that civilizations decline also does not 
prove that their way of life was not superior to al! 
others, unless we make the longevity or mere life of a 
civilization the criterionfor assessing its values. 


Scientific Historie does not lead logically to 
historicism. But this poses an interesting psychological 
problem. Why do we tend to reason falsely in the presence 
of the historical spectacle that scientific Historie 
BEeVeall Suet Oo) US.? 

Nietzsche turns to examine this psychological problem 
and tells the reader to picture the spiritual events 


brought on by historicism in the soul of modern man. 


Historical knowledge floods innever anew from 
inexhaustible springs, the alien and 
disconnected throngs about, the memory opens 
all its gates and is still not opened wide 
enough, nature makes a supreme effort to 
receive these alien guests, to order and to 
honour them but these themselves are at war 
with each other and it appears necessary to 
master and overcome them all so as not to 
pera sha inet heire stm iter Gradually it 
becomes second nature to get accustomed to 
such a disorderly, stormy, belligerent 
household, while at the same time it is 
beyond question that this second nature is 
much weaker, much more troubled and through 
and through less healthy than the first. 


Scientific Historie overwhelms us with the variety of the 
human record because we are forced to compare and judge 
aimeeothereways of bi fe core cult UT CSN e te at non Om OUT SOW Ne 


At the same time we are reminded of the transitory 


character of all standards of judgment. The sheer number 
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of house guests is enough to overwhelm us, Nietzsche says, 


but at the same time we lose all confidence in our ability 
and authority to order these guests. These guests or 
spokesmen for different ways of life are always men of the 
greatest ability and artistic powers. Mca must now 
master and overcome the arguments of all these spokesmen 


from Homer and Hesiod down to Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 
1t i8 no wonder he suffers from an unparalleled case of 
indigestion. He cannot digest one thing because he fills 
himself with everything. Every great historical event, 
whether it be a book, a work of art, or an important deed 
on the battlefield--none of these has any deep or lasting 
impact on modern man because it has no effect on him. 
Only those things we can digest are taken on as 
nourishment, and so history provides no nourishment for 
modern man. SGue nti tecern is tor) ee resembilie sa cin tiie ae tan 
that it destroys our original or first nature and replaces 
it with a second one. But (this secon@a nature is weak and 
ineffectual because we are filled with historical events 
like "indigestible knowledge stones." We no longer see 
that itemight@atake a iite=time to digest even one great 
historical event like Socrates. In in so doing, one would 
be guaranteed of giving oneself a stronger and more 
healthy second nature, rather than the weak and 
passionless nature implanted by historical education. 
Modern historical cultivation succeeds in turning men 


into walking encyclopedias and "manuals of internal 
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cultivation for external barbarians." 1t is Knowledge 
taken without hunger or genuine need and hence does not 
act as "a transforming motive impelling to action." iat 
thus remains hidden in a "chaotic inner world" which 
modern man likes to call his culture or his real self. 

The problem is were this inner self to disappear one could 
never notice it. We fill ourselves with the alien morals, 
arts, philosophies, and religions of the ages, none of 
which has any effect on our actions. Instead modern man 
acts almost completely according to convention because his 
personality is so weak and chaotic that it cannot give 
Mes ee uowac ions it presents no coherent set of feelings 
and longings for life. We have no unity to our tastes or 
sentiments because we have no personality, which is to say 
that we have no inner self that is strong enough to give 
rise to action. We have instead become barbarians, 
Nietzsche says, because we are incapable of taking serious 
thingseseriousliy. We no Vonger even take history 
seriousiy because it is impossible to reconcile allvtihne 
contradictory and hostile arguments. that history presents 


to our own way of life. The only way modern man can 


Survive: this battle ts) to refuse tostakevany sof Nis historivcand 


guests seriously. He is thus no longer the heir and 
inheritor of great and classical powers. He has become a 
museum keeper--one who searches restiessly for new sights 
and sounds in the dust bins of history. 

Nietzsche turns to examine the Germans and their claim 


to have a culture. He shows that the Germans suffer more 
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than any other people from the effects of historicism. 
They already show signs of degenerating into the last man. 
The split between the inner and outer selves has already 
come to pass as a result of historicism’s effect on German 
cultivation. The Germans have already begun to feel 
abstractly rather than with feelings that come naturally 
from their own souls. They now look to history and ask 
how they ought to feel about any particular thing because 
they have lost all faith that their own German standard 


and horizon is just and right. 


In Chapter Five Nietzsche resumes his analysis of the 
split between the inner and outer self and the 
consequential weak personality of modern man. Chapter Six 
and following is a step-by-step analysis of the 
degeneration of the soul or psyche. The intention of this 
DSyYonoLlogy.o0} tne las temanwts to Insp irewas hat Ledaior 
modern education and the notions of culture and health 
that are at the bottom of this education. Nietzsche hopes 
that his deep knowledge of the painful spectacle of 
modernity can implant in the reader a need to be rid of 
this modern education at all costs. He hopes that the 
reader will long and strive for “themunityeof espinit ana 


life" that characterizes all true culture. 
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Chapter Five continues Nietzsche’s analysis of how 
historicism destroys one's natural instincts by uprooting 


our first inherited nature and replacing it with a second 


weaker one. 't transforms us into “downright abstactis 
and shadows." Today all men wear masks and imitate roles 
as set down by sloppy and haphazard conventions. One is 


Thussann,educated man, paaschobak, saypoet, .asphi losopher ,.or 
a politician. But one is above all bourgeois 
Cburgerliche). History no longer encourages men to be 
honest but today gives them the means to be dishonest. 

For one needs only become learned in the history of poetry 
onanphilosophy~atogteach tisinsascuniversitysandathus cal 
oneself a poet or philosopher. ‘ett ieSshOimiuGarmeG UlletwinV altnO Nn 
and the universal frock of the bourgeois rule at the same 
Limestage ehiow “i.syone,tosrecovernatfomathesempiyingrat pihe 
soul by histogicism?. Nietzschessays,~that philosophy, 
Bihatehonestinaked goddesspri-tthe emoasitatmuthiul ofjratlpihe 
sctences4nsisithesonliy means to thesggecoveny ofetha? 
honesty that modern man so much lacks. But philosophy has 
become the history of philosophy. Men no longer obey the 
commandment of philosophy--to live according to the truth. 
Instead philosophy has become a learned monologue of a 
solitary walker or, what is much more common, "harmless 
gossip of academic old men and children." Modern 
philosophy has become decrepit--limited to learned 
appearance. "OneadoessthinkaewHhitey yteach:s spgint 
philosophically--all this is more or less permitted." But 


one no longer takes philosophy seriously as a way of life. 
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With the decline of philosophy, we have lost sight of 


that permanent "inner human costume" or human nature. 
Modern philosophy is all historical and theoretical. lat 
no longer even believes in the inner human costume. The 


eternal philosophical commandment to "know thyself" no 
longer has any meaning. Nietzsche thus turns away from 
modern philosophy as a possible friend in the attempt to 
halt aie degeneration brought on by historicism. For the 
modern "philosophers" only prove once more that "only 
strong personalities can endure history; the weak are 
extinguished by it." Modern "philosophers" are 
indistinguishable from scholars. They are another form of 
scholar, differentiated only by their area of study and 
notsby ther ome thods cor = their souls: Mistorical 


scholarship gives rise to a uniform class of intellectual 


vabounens or scholars: They are today referred to as 
Soca lges client's (S24 They share a common method, which they 
Caliteescvuentittcumethod, stnat i sebasedwonethe cdoctr ineso. 
GDI eC VILL Yer Nietzscne says that sobyectivity  .isamene lye a 


descripuronefor ethemduspassionate pcondit tonethats cesu lis 
from the emptying of the personality by historical 
education. What objectivity reallhyemeans eis sina te tne resis 


absolutely no connection between the subject and the 


OIDRITETCs lee There is thus no congruence between the scholar 
and the past he studies. Nietzsche describes the scholar 
as His ton ncrsmeundencutsSmni sma Di iict yorvoun econo 


strong passion towards anything because he no longer 


believes that anything could be worth his unqualified 
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love. Yet this new-found objectivity or non-subjectivity 
makes it impossible for the scholar to understand the 
actions that hitstonymereconds* For all those actions were 
possible only because the actors lived within a solid and 
closed horizon and thus had an unqualified love for the 
idea and the goal that was the driving force behind them. 
Objective scholarship is incapable of understanding the 
deeds of the men who made history the way they understood 
those deeds. OD ect vViernirs t Oly ies nO teat Ut ht Uadeehn setiory- 
Truthful history could be written only by men who 
understood the past the way the men who created that past 
UNG rst OO. wi tr Otherwise the motive and hence the cause 
Ofenstonye wiht remain woo scur e~ 


The modern notion of objectivity is a consequence of 


his vor) clsm: We believe that it is the consequence of our 
heightened desire for justice. For the modern view is 
Uhateno Dire Citel Vie wh ies TOmyeriSee jl S.tahi is tor ye Nietzsche shows 
that we have here reversed cause and effect. We are 


ageadymobyect ive Men anda to's "as sae ust i1 ca tion <o7, 
rationalization for our objectivity, which is a weakness 
and eno tavarsiU mend thi; oaunat wer UU lin MLoOmp mal siti Qe.Out aVilifeuu 6280 | 
USetic ee Justice is the rationalization and not the 
reason for our objectivity. 

hhe notion of justice that ein tonmsme thi ss Den iets 
nothing more than the conventional views of our age raised 
to a doctrine under the guise of Deing sciventidt icy heen fee} 


a combination of scientific value relativism combined with 
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egalitarianism. 


Those naive historians call measuring past 
opinions and deeds by the common opinions 
off the tmomentiitobje'ctiiivityes herneéthey find 
the canon ofaittetheir tru thsiveet he iteewo nk 
Us totmakie stne past afity tiheret miv i ality go f 
their time. 


We have completely lost sight of the true understanding of 


tus tice as “strength: "Only superior strength can judge." 


We instead make a virtue out of our necessary weakness. 


The argument of Chapter Six is that few have the pure will 


to be just and of them only a rare few have the strength 


to be. Nietzsche says that it is this will to be just 


which makes the striving after the truth something 


great. A man who has the drive and the strength for 


nusiices does not want thestrhuth sas eae Kinds ote cold 


knowledge without consequences but as the "sacred 


PUS Mie Calon COS lah tenable DOUNd a hy Mat kK er.Sra. Few men 


have wthewil lt or thesstrength to ber jus t-——to sive 


according 


to the truth. 


There are all sorts of other drives besides the 


desire for 


Hus tice: thatergive “riser tOearesthivinget Ot vive 


truth. Ciumiosity, bdonéeédom, playtUu lines s envy. «van buy weand 
Christian piety all come to mind as possidrliities. 
Nietzsche argues that these all have much more to do with 


the modern 


novrons of She pur S Ut tO fee cn Cut Ul net Nia ner e 


desire of modern men to be just. OUT Sno On Ot en St Or locas 
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critical scholarsniip is stnher result sot our 


complete lack of understanding of the true relationship 
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between the will for justice and the desire for the truth. 
In Chapter Seven Nietzsche discusses the disastrous 
consequences of critical or "just".and objective 


scholarship. Scientific Historie does not understand that 


historical justice “always undermines the living and 
brings it to ruin: its judging is always annihilating." 

}t always brings to light much that is false, crude, 
inhuman, absurd, and violent in past deeds and events. It 


thus undermines that "unconditional faith in something 
perfect and righteous." 

The superstition that we are more just than any other 
people in history because we are objective leads to 
ChiuticatmeschoLaréen i Dewnt ches 9 PF Ot COUN GlYeeni nail isita Ce What 
effect can the music of Mozart have, Nietzsche asks, once 
he has been dragged through the mud in numerous learned, 
CEGULe hit sO mae Chol ltal Cadi DO r0.G fa pin ese Nietzsche believes 


thateithes public nase aprignt® not tomknows them truthe about 


such things. Christianity is ltkewise being tortured unto 
death by historicism. The political consequences of God’s 
death will be monumental, says Nietzsche. 

Modern scholarship, in its effort to be just and to 


enlighten, uproots every belief in a great and noble deed 
or event of the past. lit DESI TOY SeOUtman Lemp St OF tormee 
horizon from an interpretation of the past. UO UTS se Seno C 
to be an age of finished, ripe,and harmonious 
personalities but of common, maximally useful labour." 


Every man will be trained "to labour in the factory of 
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common utility." Liberal education will be replaced by 
training in social science or scholarship. ines scholar. 
unlike the liberally educated man, is immediately useful 
and his labours wil! be supervised and rewarded by the 
state. He becomes the peak of education in modernity, 


which thus reveals that there is no peak. 


The education of the scholar does not implant a 


strong feeling of need in him ba teense ine all feelings. as 
makes hima relativist and intellectual Ali Nas eS teal Oven at 
now a, practical sone. For he is almost always a democrat. 
He becomes homeless and doubts all customs and concepts. 
"Now he knows it: things were different in ali ages, it 
does not matter how you are." He comes to believe that we 
live in an age that has no future. The only guide for 
action is self-interest and utility. Nietzsche says that 
it is this view that lies behind our belief in the end of 
history. 


There is thus an inkling among some of the higher 
types of men that our age has no cause for rejoicing. 
They have an “obscure inkling” of our error, and an 
ironical self-consciousness that we live in a kind of 
Twili Ghitweageso fi his tony. In them is “a consciousness, 
ofiten subdued to the point of general skepticism, of how 
great is the absurdity and superstition that the education 
of a people must be predominantly historical as it is 
now." Yet they would also say that sit is a fitting 
absurdity for our age. We live in the “old age of 


mankind" and it is only right that we should spend our 
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time like old men, reckoning up our accounts. 
Nietzsche locates the cause of this belief in the old 


age of mankind in Christianity and not from empirical 


evidence collected and put forth by Historie. For there 
is no proof that we live in the old age of mankind. The 


span of time that universal history covers is so short 
that it is inconceivable that all the human possibilities 


have been exhausted. 


Of what account are a couple of millenia after 

abhi Gonvexpgessededifienentiy =) thertpeniadtofl34 

consecutive lives of men caiculated at 60 years 

each) that at the beginning of such a time we 

Cans) =Speakmotmam youth sands atm t hese nd 60 f 

it already of an “old age" of mankind! 
Nietzsche locates the source of this belief in an already 
withering mankind: in the misunderstanding inherited from 
the Middle Ages, of a Christian theological conception, 
the thought that God’s final judgment is upon us and that 
the end of the world is near. Pte Ps eons concep Gone Gnat 
appears ina different guise through our "heightened 
historical need to judge" even though this judgment was 
not to be made by men. Our sage (now steels tts elisa ua lif ed 
to conduct the final judgment on the whole of the past. 
This judgment brings with it a deep feeling of 
hopelessness and surrounds us with a melancholy darkness. 
For | ifesim the modernnéwor| dit! Ss *thoughti ito ibe ike being 


condenmed ttolWvive, in the fifth actvofma tragedy. Men have 


come to view themselves as feeble and pale late arrivals 
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on the world historical stage--as epigoni to the great 


ages and men of the past. They are no longer able to use 
Historie for life because they have no hopes for the 
future. For only coming life can justify their present 
lives,: and theresis.noicoming life. 


Historicism can culminate in an ironical self- 
consciousness that has the effect of fostering a sort of 
painful modesty about modernity. Nietzsche suggests that 
this self-consciousness on the part of a few higher types 
could be a way out of this degeneration. They can see 
that while our age is superior in historical knowledge to 
all others, it is at the same time inferior to the life of 
all other ages. One could very well begin here to 
netiect,eitherway.Nietzsche did;,saaonythe problemmotyihe 
struggle between knowledge and life. 

Nietzsche concludes his discussion of the historical 
consciousness in Chapter Eight with a discussion of the 
degeneration of irony into cynicism. Most men do not have 
the strength’ to bear, this itronical<selfi-consciousness that 
modern man has no reason to rejoice about his historical 
supemiordtye eWhatetifecbesestantiquagwan latecarrinals’ 
were suddenly to exchange that painful modesty for 


shamelessness? 
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This is the effect of Hegelian philosophy, says Nietzsche. 
There is nothing dangerous in modern cultivation that is 
not made even more dangerous by the influence of this 
philosophy. For the belief that we are late arrivals and 
epigoni is indeed SA aima wage. Yet Hegelian philosophy 
makes this belief even more terrible and destructive 
through a bold inversion. PU dette setnis) wave =arrniyaueras 
the true meaning and purpose of the historical process. 
The knowing misery of modern man is thus understood to be 
the culmination of world-history. 

Nietzsche traces the political and moral effects of 
this belief in Chapter Nine. He pictures a coming world- 


state because, as both Hegel and Marx believe, the state 


hasan speciva i omis's on. pt rts et COLO Ta nigua DO Uti cn ear Maly eles.an 
homogeneous society. Nietzsche describes its mission as 
founding a world-system of egoism. Lheysiate. ors . tombe 
thesoatron ore alin prudent @egoisms;) 1 nor Ger ewiht nits 
military and police force, to guard against all imprudent 
egoism." At the same time it is declared that “genius is 


no longer necessary” because we have advanced beyond the 


age where only a few could be geniuses. In the new order 
of the coming age every worker, which is to say all men, 
"lease a comfortable !tife with a work day which leaves 
Suntincrent time  toOmcultivate ni Sein tegmec tae lcteewi eee 


an age of "sterling mediocrity" which decrees that every 
man will beean artist; poet, philasopher and worker at one 
and the same time. lt vsholds thesmasses in etheshighes t 


esteem because it "knows" that the great men of history 
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were really only the spokesmen and representatives of 
their time while the true representatives were the masses 
themselves. Pan coming history will thus be written from 
below, that is, from the perspective of the masses. 


Nietzsche hints at the trouble that faces this new 


order, which is the problem that plagues all present-day 
communist regimes. }t must constantly “guard against all 
imprudent egoism." The active and powerful man is always 


one who is a fighter against his age and not a 
representative of it. He thus always acts imprudently. 
He is willing to risk his own life for glory or justice. 
What could be more imprudent from the perspective of 
egoism than risking one’s life? What will be the future 
of the active and powerful man in the new order? 
Nietzsche suggests that the new order will work to ensure 
vhemactUaleequalitysovmauslemen. Dy¥etomce. 1t will be the 
rule of the many weak over the few strong, of the worst 
men over the best, and thus a wholly unjust regime. 

The new political order is to be founded on the 
morality of egoism Cif that is not a contradiction in 
terms). Utilise a OO CUI Gs 0 (as elle nie tes tee 1 eles OOO mEl an 


the lowest possible terms. 


iter se Cemvalin ll yYetinem nou tO team fea tasdan Ge loamsmen 
seem to be near to discovering that egoism of 
individuals, of groups or of the masses has at 
all times been the lever of historical 
movements; at the same time, however, one is in 
no way troubled by this discovery, but rather 
decrees: let egoism be our god. 
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Modern man will be raised on this new doctrine of prudent 
‘egoism. His objectivemand: thus critical hnistony of the 
past will show how the present is superior to the past by 
virtue of its superior prudence. The coming age--the age 
-of the last man--is the hour of great danger for man 


because it could quite possibly destroy the true purpose 


of all society. Nietzsche says that this purpose is 
genius. 1t is in the cultivation of the highest examples 
of what it means to be human. Modernity is close to 


creating the political and moral conditions that ensure 


that great men can never come into being. The pidea pthat 
we are the peak and end of all history allows us to 
justify all our habits, desires,and tastes. Modern man 
has thus lost any standard of good and evil other than 


that which promotes and ensures a comfortable existence. 
He has no reason to be ashamed for anything he thinks or 
does. His shamelessness goes well with his belief in 
egalitarianism because he need feel no qualms about any 
desinesas btongeas it 'iSeacnormal, ise. »icommon, desires: 
This shameless and selfish type of "man" of the 
future is to be prized as the end of world history. 
Nietzsche says that history is not a tragedy, as we now 
like to think, but a comedy. What could be funnier than 
the idea that the goal of the historical process sis modern 


man? 
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Overcoming Historicism: Chapter Ten. 


The fourth and final part of the essay is Nietzsche's 
attempt to provide us with a cure for the historical 
disease. His presentation is sketchy and somewhat 
Delphic, but deliberately so, as he makes clear in the 
antepenu!ltimate paragraph. Youth must be properly 
educated, which means “education in the service of life." 
The goal of this new education is to found a Culture 
Chit be For only within a Culture can there be culture. 
This will require both the liberation and the healing of 


those decadent souls that are degenerating under 


contemporary education. Thesiitstestenpeinebmingingeapout 
"education in the service of life" is the destruction of 
modern education. Only then will modern man begin to feel 


a genuine need for culture. 


This new education requires a whole new understanding 


Cy CO VHP - Culture, properly understood. will require 
the destruction of all modern notions of education,because 
these are based on a false notion of culture. Wigs 


liberation from our timely views on education must be 
accompanied by the healing of "life’s plastic Sth 6N. 0.0 nies 
The first generation and precursors to a new Culture will 
need an education that will enable them to make a 
wholesale and radical criticism of, and thus annihilate, 
those timely views. This levelling of opinion reopens the 
question of what are the genuine human necessities. 
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To complement the nihilism of this first generation which 
makes a new beginning possible, there must be men who come 
after who know what a Culture is and how to found one. 
Nietzsche says that one can best learn this by turning to 
the Greeks. Through a return to the Greeks we can begin a- 
new and found a genuine culture of our yrs 

Nietzsche begins the final chapter by exclaiming that 
in thinking about youth he has sighted land. "Now a 
coastline is in sight: whatever it may be like we must 
land there, and the worst harbor of refuge is better than 
LOmsiagger DACK eI ntonnopeless , SKE Dt LCanemin tim! t yous A enetEs 
harbor may be a poor one, Nietzsche says, but we can land 
here and later find better ones for those who will come 
SutEt eC) ee 

Historicism casts us upon what Nietzsche earlier 
Caused ane int inVues Se anor. becom! nga. Without some 
permanent bearings and standards, life has no meaning and 


human beings collapse into cynical egoism and ultimately 


ni hnihrstic skept iicism. Nietzsche says that he has sighted 
a new continent, a way out of historicism. Once upon 
land, man will again be able to live within stable, secure 
noi zZons:. The first harbors may indeed be rocky and 


barren but we can at least go ashore and begin to seek out 


better ones. By this Nietzsche indicates that he is no 
relativist. These harbors will provide us with secure 
horizons. Some are better than others. Some cultures are 


better than others. 
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What is the standard for measuring the value of a 
Culture? What makes some harbors better than others? The 
metaphor of the harbor provides some interesting clues. A 
good harbor is one which provides safety from storms, easy 
access, and perhaps all those things that would make a 
return to the sea-faring life unnecessary and undesirable. 
A good Culture is one which holds men at home and keeps 
moral skepticism out of the picture. Men remain secure in 
their belief’ in what is noble and just, in their righteous 
faith that thelr way of life “is the best= 

To ask the question of what is culture,or what is the 
standard which one uses to measure and evaluate horizons, 


itis) to ask the fundamental question of political 


philosophy: what is the good life? One must know what 
CUmuUres FS in Oden tomrudge Cultures: Philosophy can 
only begin with a horizon or a Culture. Should philosophy 
destroy those horizons by calling them into question 


through Khistorrcalranarysis  Cvra the philosophy “of 
esi ey) mis taew i lepeed.e)S tO Yan iit o 6 late Nietzsche is thus 
indicating that while most men need good harbors to 
provide them with homes, even those few born adventurers 
need good harbors from which to begin and to which they 
Might, OUlt of Necessity, return tLomeuimes Conc lmes 
Nietzsche continues by reminding us of the beginning 
of the essay. We began by considering herd animals. let 
is now clear that he meant for us to consider man as a 
herd animal. We have seen in the course of this 


consideration, of this “dangerous and exciting” voyage, 
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that a kind of degeneration of the soul is caused by 
modern cultivation. Nietzsche again lists the 
characteristics of that degeneration, reminding us of the 
similar tists he gave at the beginning of Chapter 5 and 


the end of Chapter 9. 


We ourselves display the traces of those 
sufferings which, as a consequence of an excess 
of Historie, came over men of recent times, and 


pRecisedys this treatise, ishows..as Wowi.lionot 
conceals eingthnessupentluity of Vise crit )carsm, oan 
the immaturity of its humanity (Menschlichkeit), 


in the frequent transition from irony to 
cynicism, from pride to skepticism, its modern 
character, the character of the weak 
personality. 


Nietzsche has not, by his own admission, become as 
untimely as he would like. How, one wonders, can 
Nietzsche be sure that his own view isn’t also the product 
Oiatheavernyadegenevation that hepisesityinoe tog bsing fo 
LigheveaWNatenhass guided Nietzschesgacros set ha Seuintunlies sea 
of skepticism? Nietzsche says it was no genius but the 
"inspiring power. ofsyvyouth- Our age can produce no genius 


because it has no culture. 


Detrusituy neyoutha vomhaves gUuUiGedames comer tay 


when now it forces me to protest against the 
historical education of the youth of modern men 
and when in protest | demand that above all men 


must learn to live and use Historie only in the 
Servicesof the life they haves ltearnedeio aive™ 


What does Nietzsche mean by youth and what is the 
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distinction between youth's "inspiring power" and genius? 
How can Nietzsche, a decadent himself, have gained an 


insight into decadence? Here we must remind ourselves of 


what Nietzsche said concerning his own untimeliness. He 
is a "nursling of older ages," above all the Greeks. The 
Greeks are indeed the youth of world-history. Ltrs 


looking back to them and asking how they were able to 
found a Culture that we might learn how to found one for 
ourseives. The Greeks, that is,.Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristophanes, Thucydides, and Aristotle, can provide us 
with an untimely education. To study =themesin onder. to 


learn what culture is, rather than assuming we have 


culture, leads to the awakening of a natural instinct that 
is revulsed by modern education. Youths is@ revolve dy ater nie 
idea of being an epigone. Youth Us naturally sattracted sto 


the old books, especially of those authors from Athens and 


Florence, which make the case that the good /ife is a 
universal and permanent possibility and thus foster the 
hope that one can stil! found empires, achieve eternal 
glory, and lead the good life in this world, whether it be 


primarily contemplative or political. 

One must be young to understand this protest against 
modern cultivation and education, Nietzsche says. The 
older one is, the more one is a product of that education 
and has been thus sickened by the historical disease. And 
Onevotethe most characteristic  tearts ote thatmeducationimnis 
that it makes us blind to this disease. We have no 


knowledge of our lack of culture because modern education, 
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as Nietzsche demorsimatece makes self-knowledge 
impossible. Culture is born out of a recognized felt need 
that begins in knowledge of one's ignorance about the most 
important things. Youth still has an instinct or natural 
desire for culture because it begins with a consciousness, 
however inarticulate, of its ignorance and need together 
with a desire to experience things firsthand. 


Nietzsche provides us with an example to make the 


meaning of his protest clearer. Lnmetinene (26:0 enc et tour Vamion 
Germany "a natural instinct for what one calls poetry" was 
awakened in a few young men. Beiore munatetimeyen ers ay sr, 


the Germans thought, wrote, and quarrelled about "poetry" 
"with words about words, words, words." This does not 
mean itinatethe “word-makers< are notVost HiNewrihsus DUG thet 
perhaps there are a hundred more men who today know what 
poetry 4s . Perhaps a century liater there wil! be a 
hundred more men who know what culture is. 

Nietzsche's example of the rise of what is now called 
thes “classical period“ of German, Wiiterature vervess vo 
illustrate the difference between having knowledge about 
poetry and being able to write poetry. Germany was for a 
long time dominated by the French in almost every way. 
France had obviously risen to great artistic heights. 

Some even referred to it as a new Athens. The German 
artists and writers did little more than copy the French 
until the middie of the 18th century. Then, beginning 


with Friedrich Klopstock and continuing with Lessing and 
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Herder, there was a fierce reaction against this 
travelling in borrowed manners and customs. They asserted 
that the German poets must strive to express what is 
original and unique, and lies at the heart of German life. 
eontidted with this fierce attack on, and rejection of, 


adopted French conventions was the attempt to find a new 


source and guide for German poetry. This was found in two 
places: nature and the Greeks. A natural instinct was 
thus awakened. After Goethe and Schiller almost 


everything that comes before seems to be poor imitation. 
Goethe and Schiller were both heavily influenced by 
Rousseau Can untimely Frenchman) and the Greeks. Yet the 
success: “of? German "poet rysedii'd “not gol *sior'f ar was "to sp ritng a 
German Cul tirs into being. Nietzsche argued earlier that 
it failed because of the rise of Hegelian philosophy. 
Hegel's historicism makes the Greeks irrelevant. FO teaitt 
human beings are products of history, what can the Greeks 
teach us about human nature? 

The founding of a German Culture depends first upon 
the destruction of Hegelian philosophy and the notion of 
cultivation it has inspired. It also depends upon thefr 
returning to those things which awakened that "natural 
instinct" in Goethe and Schiller--nature and the Greeks. 
Without the idea of nature we have no reason to look to 
the Greeks as teachers and models. Only if we believe 
they had permanently valid insights into the nature of 
things,can we look to them in order to learn what culture 
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The first step in founding a German Culture is the 
destruction of the modern notion of cultivation. ets 
only a kind of knowledge about cultivation, and quite a 
false and superficial knowledge at that. Pols UeetS ete) S Oma nC 
superficial because it endures the contradiction between 


life and knowledge." 


[(Wlhat is characteristic in the cultivation of 


truly-cultured peoples was not seen at all: that 
culture can only grow and blossom out of life; 
while with the Germans it is only tacked on like 
a paper flower or poured over like icing and 


must for that reason remain deceitful and 
unfruitful. 


Our modern “knowledge about cultivation" fails to see that 
the unity of life and action is essential to culture. A 
man’s knowledge and speech must agree with his deeds. This 
sort of agreement, or honesty, as Nietzsche earlier called 
it, 1s what marks the difference between the cultured man 
and the learned man. Honesty is a natural standard 
because we have a natural instinct for it. Re NS ak DIES 
same honesty that serves as the measure of the greatness 
Off Hellenic culture. Educatione ine them servi ces ote eras 
one that cultivates this instinct for unity and honesty. 
Ine contrast, modern education kilts thateineti nets leaving 
us with nothing more than a restless desire for 
innovation. 

The aim of modern education is not the liberally- 
educated man but the scholar or scientist. He is a 


theoretical man, dispassionate and objective, and above 
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all learned. Hise “obmec tiv ity qi vese nim ass trong 
democratic prejudice because he believes in the equality 
of all values. The democratic state provides for the 
education of such men and they in turn through their 
research become useful to that state. The “resu lite ot this 
education, says Nietzsche, is not the "free man" of 
liberal education but the "historico-aesthetic-cultivated- 
Pita leiSateiin Gre The modern intellectual, "the precocious 


newly wise chatter box on matters of state, church,and 


art," is the opposite of the liberally-educated man. 
A liberal education is always an untimely education. 
Its aim is to produce the free man. He 1s free in the 


highest and most important sense--free to consider 
seriously the most important question: what is the good 
life? His education has freed him from the authoritative 
opinions of his age. This leaves him free to examine the 
fundamental human alternatives. In the Western tradition, 
these alternatives are represented most dramatically in 
the contest between ancient and modern philosophy. Modern 
historicism makes this kind of education impossible 


because it refuses to admit that ancient philosophy, which 


includes the medieval thinkers, represents a real, living 
alternative. Nietzsche quite clearly wishes>toerevive the 
battle between the ancients and the moderns. He is 


superior to modern men because he is not merely a 
decadent. Modernity culminates in decadence. Nietzsche 


is not merely a decadent because he is a nursting of the 
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Greeks. "Historie in the service of life" means Historie 
as a way to a liberal education, to untimeliness. eta s 


to use ancient philosophy to examine modernity and in so 
doing to evaluate modernity'’s claim to superiority. This 
can only be done if one can suspend one’s historicism, and 
therefore treat the ancients as possibly being right. 

This modern historical education is "contrary to 
nature." One@can teetmthi ss. tt ones: “Young! enough. 
erase wel Soe Mlsy: fe teny the instinct of youth because it 
Siena seat Vertis Ul NC tao fae att fee. wml Cmmurian 61; NC. tac OT, 
nature" is destroyed by modern education, whereas a true 
mibera!l education i's consistent with that instinct. 
Nietzsche’s suggestion is that if we wish to recover the 
~insiturnct cof nature | sweemust, recover eyo uth. Youth has an 
"unconscious resistance" to modern education which can be 
used to break modern education. Nietzsche would provide a 
new education for youth, one which would "light the way 
for its unconscious resistance with the clarity of 
CONCEDtismanGd eUUT Na ktasin tomar cons Cc lOUSm m1 OUdglyear ti culate 
consciousness." A liberal education is thus an education 
which?’ is*ineharmony with;* and perhaps even cultivates, the 
“INS NCAB On youthrs Liberal education is the 
cultwVvVatt#onmandtnotethetannihtilativoneof otreanaturand 


instincts. 


Nietzsche knows that his goal, a self-conscious 
articulate resistance towards modern education, will seem 
to most modern men a strange one. NetT@ite iat his 


Fesistancebthateisttheebeginningrioiwmainruly isberan 
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education. lt must be 
of education. What is 
does it help one earn a 
such a man make to soci 
liberal man? Modern ed 
and vocational educatio 
university professor. 
Rasher n an abject fail 
Som “wieis@necessanry 
education--at least new 
the hold that the moder 
has on today’s youth be 
achieved?» Nietzsche sa 
destroying the timely b 
hestonicaiecubttivatione 
do indeed believe in th 
of education; tone need 


on education. 


(Tihe examiner will, 
become aware how uni 
education is conceiv 
proposals and veheme 
thoughtlessly the pr 
man" as he is unders 
as the necessary and 
further education. 


The true liberal educat 


revolted at the utilitarian’s view 
the use of such an education? How 

living and what contribution does 
ety? What is the vocation of a 
ucation attempts to combine liberal 
na ihe nesovtMisrtheeschovar tor 
Nietzsche argues that this attempt 
ure. 

to bring about a new kind of 

tosgour ttimesr This requires that 
n historical mode of cultivation 
broken. Howes (this @uombe 
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efihefitnarthe inecessi ty vot 

Should one require proof that we 
e necessity of the historical mode 


only look at the modern literature 


with indignant astonishment, 
formly the whole intent of 
ed in@abhttnhe@itiuctuatiing 
nee of disagreement, how 
evailing product, the "learned 
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ion does not aim to produce the 


“learned man" or scholar, but the cultured man. Modern 


thinking about education all turns within a horizon which 
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evidently equates culture with learning. For everyone 
seems to agree, says Nietzsche, that a cultured man must 
needs be learned in history... The young man must begin 


with "knowledge about cultivation" rather than "knowledge 


OC tam litel Ome Life itself remains even further removed. 
"Knowledge about cultivation" is the means to becoming a 
"learned man." One thus studies the "development" of 
English literature, rather than individual authors with an 
eye to what each tells you about life. For the idea that 
one could learn ail one needs to know about living from 


Swift, Shakespeare, Bacon, Hobbes, or Locke is now thought 
laughable. No man is considered “educated" unless he is 
familiar with every author from Chaucer to Atwood, and how 
the one "evolved" from the other. This is true in every 
aspecteot education, not just Engl sh wiajterature, One 
thus learns about English Jiterature and its development 
by reading historical surveys and augmenting this perhaps 
DysstaKkinomaed Ut CK ga OD Un hOUQN me tnemagde Ss 7 ars Upet ically 
reading the “representative works of each genre." The 
same holds true for music, poetry, philosophy, painting 
AMOMDCOltistti-C se The modern "educated man" tries to sample 
everything. The effect of this typemotmeducat lone cna talon 


historical cultivation, is that our natural instincts are 


deadened. 


{H]is head is filled with an enormous number of 
concepts which are drawn from the highly mediated 
cognition of past times and peoples, not from the 
immediate looking-on life. His¥desinesto 
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experience something himself and to feel a 


coherent living system of his own experiences grow 
within--such a desire is anaesthetized and as it 
were intoxicated, namely with the rank illusion 


that it is possible in a few years to summarize 

within oneself the highest and most remarkable 

experiences of ancient times and precisely the 

highest times. 

Historical cultivation leads to a kind of imitation. 
}t leads the artist or sculptor into the museum rather 
than into the workshop of a master. But what can one 


learn from museums, whether they be salons filled with 


paintings and sculptings or university courses whose 


subsiect. ss - theahis tory ot. 2.2" sOnemcannots! Gann ssthe 
techniques and skills, let alone the wisdom, of past 
masters by taking a cursory amble through history. We 
should rather study with one of the masters. He alone can 


take us into "the sole workshop of the sole mistress, 


nature." Museum culture produces historians--men 
learned in the development of things. Bhims: iearning 1s 
no tein vthe tsenv i ceino fps! inte: For such men do not learn 
with an eye to making or creating. One cannot learn to 


govern by studying the history of political philosophy, 


although#ane might trom studying Aristotte vs Politics: 
Nietzsche is suggesting that it would take a lifetime of 


study to understand truly the works of even a few of the 
masters. And it is with an eye to action that one 
studies them. One rightly studies Aristotle to become 
wise in the ruling art and not to become learned in 

hulisS3t Oj; y= For such learnedness is of no use to the 


activity, of governing, Of (of al WVing BINnSOT a muasight sinvyol vers 
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governing oneself and others. 

Having just suggested that education must lead us into 
the workshop of a master, Nietzsche now does exactly that. 
He uses the example of the "noble lie" from the Republic 
to show how contemporary education, like the "Platonic 
state," depends upon the belief in the aeterna veritas of 
its fundamental principles. Should those principles, in 
this case the idea of the necessity of historical 
cultivation, be shown to be transient, historical 


ew iw iMerrtitwg wohl tei. 


Plato held it as necessary, that the first 
generation of his new society Cin the perfect 
state) be educated [reared] with the help of a 
strong 1i¥e—tn-needsriheschiilidtientshowladmleannato 
believe, that they all once had lived dreaming 
under the earth for a long time, where they were 
kneaded and formed by the master-artisan of 


nature. }t is impossible for them to rebel 
against the past! Impossible to oppose the work 
of the gods! It should be counted as an 
unbreakable natural-law; who was born as a 
philosopher, has gold in his body; who as guardian 
only silver; who as worker iron and bronze. As it 


isaimpossiibhkesto misxathesec imetaltsytexptains wPhato; 
so is it to be impossible to ever turn round the 
caste-order and throw it into confusion; the 


belief in the aeterna veritas of this order is the 
foundation of this education and therewith of the 


new state. 


The citizens of Socrates’ best city in speech must 


believe in the aeterna veritas of their aristocratic 


Olt! CaisOF dere It is eternal because it is grounded in 
both nature and the divine’: Fiore iineetch Crebie:s te cuelyanc nem gO Gs 


and nature are never visibly at odds. Sti heli ere lies teen 


the aeterna veritas of this order is the foundation of the 
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new education and therewith of the new state." Nietzsche 
suggests that he too has a political order in mind with 
his new education. Themdestructionsof esther: old iv) ew. of 
education may also mean the destruction of the old state. 
But Nietzsche makes no explicit statement here concerning 
the best regime. He says that the example from the 
Republic is instructive because it shows us how to destroy 


the old order. The modern belief in the geterna veritas 


of modern education will fail just as the belief in the 
aeterna veritas of the Republic’s political order would 
have if the "lie-in-need" is opposed by a "truth-in-need." 


CIlf it is need that makes lying noble, one can reasonably 
infer that Plato’s Socrates and Nietzsche might agree that 
uher same holds. true fon telling the trutna: Ths tra tin 
pi-need= tse that we moderns Nave now culture. And given 
modernredtucathom, thats. =nlstOricatmecu! tivatl On. we 
could never have culture. Nietzsche says that this is a 
simple, unpleasant, rude and just truth. He suggests that 
the destruction of the old order is just and thus 
Bia teehee Ord eOPde hes lis mein tks tis 

Nietzsche’s summary account of the noble lie is not an 
accurate one. He makes important changes saying that men 
are fashioned by nature when Socrates says it is "the 
Garth, which 1s  theitr mother” and thatethey have me ta lean 
their bodies where Socrates says they have them in their 
souls. Nietzsche nowhere mentions the oracle which says 


that "the city will be destroyed when an iron or bronze 
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Mane ws ewtSeguardiane: Finally, and most importantly, 
Nietzsche neglects to mention that Socrates says the city 


must not be made to depend upon the belief in the "noble 


Lirem” He convinces Glaucon that they must set down laws 
concerning the property and living arrangements of the 
citizens, especially the guardians and their auxilliaries. 
The omission of the oracle and the laws iS important. 


Thewneed tor the oracles casts doubt on the eternality of 
the order. How can what is eternal be destroyed? The 
needutior thesevparticular® laws casts) doubt on themed? icacy 
of both the noble lie and the oracle. S:0'Ci,G tC Simmer arty, 
would thus need more than just a "truth-in-need" to 
destroy it. These changes suggest that the destruction of 


the old order may not be as easy as Nietzsche seems to 


suggest. 

Finally, is it not also possible that the "lIie-in-need" 
PSenoweso MUuUCh ye OT an ite atter “all 2 VIP ONnemcons Oe rsa tne 
lie in light of the allegory of the cave, a certain 
obvious, albeit metaphorical, reinterpretation sugges ts 
ttiS 6c lefiae For the cave allegory suggests that most men do 
indeed spend their lives in a kind of dream beneath the 
earth. 


Every generation in the Republic must be raised on the 


OOD ee lt ee. ~ The first generation of Nietzsche’s new 
order must bes raisedeonva “truth=in-needc Unlike in the 
Republic, succeeding generations will not. These 

fies tiings Wit) esutferebecausen tn smiusmam Dit tenet Gcne As 


yet we have no Culture and our present kind of education 
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is not only incapable of producing one--it actively works 
ag an Sctaniatr Our first generation must "educate itself 
with this truth, and that is itself against itself, to a 
new habit and nature, out of an old nature and habit." 
Education is understood as a process of self-overcoming. 
One must guard and preserve oneself from, and hence 
overcome, "the nature men ec by upbringing." We lack 
even the foundation of culture within us. The belief, 


that the old order can and must be overturned because it 


produces mere philistines, could provide a new foundation 
for education. Here one can again feel strongly the need 
to be educated. }t is upon this new foundation that 


Nietzsche hopes to raise a new Culture. 

Nietzsche hopes to implant the longing from a sense of 
what we need and lack. His psychology of the modern 
"educated man" or scholar serves this purpose. Modern man 
is mechanically divided into an inner and an outer self. 
He is sown with a variety of alien concepts /ike dragon's 
teeth, an allusion to the Phoenecian myth of Cadmus, which 
hsmunes mode lent oret hem nob te lien. Bute te. OGagonms 
teeth grow and become men, whom Cadmus uses to found Thebes. 
Gurmconcepts, derived trom ayvanrietyeot cultures, smerety 
make war amongst themselves. LeCres CO Ueno feanlinne oe S Crit Olt 
modern man thus remains weak and divided, a chaos of 
ditrenenta drives with no prlincipleswormondeT sande now nuie me 
Culture depends on some ordering thing--a Cadmus of the 


SGUIN WhO can found a City: in the ssouls Without this we 
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remain empty despite being "“educated,'' suffering from "the 
sickness of words" and we are without trust in any feeling 
of our own that has not been stamped with words. For us 
words or speech is the standard. Nietzsche says this is a 
mark of our degeneration. We are theoretical and hence 
sick men. A healthy soul does not measure the instincts 
with reason because they are in harmony with each other. 

Modern historical cultivation leaves us mechanically 
divided into an inside and an outside. We are filled with 
useless knowledge, which is thus nowhere to be seen as the 
motive force behind our actions. iehiiese asmpe mafect ly Vin 
keeping with modern philosophic understanding of human 
nature. Nietzsche here quotes Descartes’ "cogito, ergo 
sum" as a teliing description of modern man. We have the 
right to say we think therefore we are, but no right to 
say we live therefore we think. We are "thinking beings" 
but not "living beings." For us science and life are 


opposed because our science destroys the horizon upon 


which life depends. "First give me jiife, then | will also 
Cheater iOmeyoul amcauliuunen SAN IL etzs chesrsay Ss: this Wilt (be 
the call of “the individuals of oun finst generation. All 
life must begin, all education must be based upon a 
horizon. Our first generation will be known to each other 


Dy sth ce call wpyethe te longing sand st hein acthiversearch “xo 
fhindsectecreate a shogizon: They form a community who share 
in common the knowledge of their own ignorance and lack of 
experience of the higher things. Thei @yG0a | @ ical et emana 


their means is to criticize and destroy modern education. 
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1s) 
Their saying no to modern education leads to their saying 
yes to the best education. 
Only our own youth can give us life. Eaitte15$ ieniat nies 
world and is not to be had from imitating foreign 
cultures. We cannot look to God or to other men. Wes 


formulation suggests that Nietzsche is talking about a 


quality that exists in the human soul. Youth describes a 
kind of natural state where we still feel the "instinct of 
nature." lf we unchain youth, Nietzsche says, we wil! 
unchain life along with it. Cite 1s 9not dead but only 
}ies concealed and dormant in a prison within us. The 


}iberation of youth is thus a necessary condition for the 
liberation of life and restoration to health. The bonds 
that enchain youth are formed by the modern view of 
education and its cultural ideal of the learned man or 
scholar: Once one begins to see how profoundly 
questionable the modern view of education is, one has 
already achieved a kind of liberation. One can again take 
seriously the question: what is the good /ife? 

Nietzsche’s new education involves more than just an 


untimely attack on modern education, because the problem 


is not solved with the liberation of ee ib ei Ue Se ESTITC AK 
this unfettered life, and must be healed." He says it 
suffers from many ills but mentions only two. Here we are 
principally concerned with the "historical disease." "The 


excess of Historie has attacked the plastic strength of 
life; it no longer understands how to avail itself of the 


past as hearty nourishment." | EES eer Oe SitO nO) SiN yam lee ceca 
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the historical disease, that forms the chains. They are 
formed by the modern idea of cultivation. And the 
destruction of this idea of cultivation is necessary but 
not sufficient to destroy historicism. 

Nietzsche thus indicates that the liberation of youth 
is a necessary but not sufficient condition. for healing 
life. Once liberated, youth knows three things. Youth 
Ta ssetniemoclateVvVoyan ts gGuittmo f anauU sy ome 1t thus knows that 
historicism is a disease and that a "paradise of health" 
has been lost. "This same youth guesses with the curative 
instinct of that same nature how that paradise is to be 
regained." }t knows that the antidotes to historicism are 
UremunnDesStOrticalsandwyihne=superhistorircal= This explains 
how Nietzsche recognized the disease and knew its cures. 
He had found a way to educate himself that leadsto the 
liberation he has described. We are again reminded of his 
Deingwa onuUrs Vingeol folidenrwages,~especially the Greekise 

AtetMmismoointaNnet2sche lex pl icitliye cali smou yma tive nita on 
to the beginning of the essay. He does this to remind us 
of his earlier discussion of a paradise. In Chapter One 
Nietzsche said that when one looks upon a herd of grazing 
animals or a child, one is moved as if one remembers a 
lost paradise. Nietzsche now seems to suggest that it is 
this very experience, this longing for the kind of 
wholeness and hence happiness that is exhibited in these 
simple lives which can provide the occasion and direction 
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fundamental longings to regain this paradise. We cannot 

rely on God--on there being a heavenly paradise. Instead 
we must found a culture. Bois yi tlSe LO np yeainiaam GU lt Ure met mau 
men can again live with a kind of unity to his experience 


for which he by nature, instinctively, longs. 


Nietzsche goes on to define once more the unhistorical 


and superhistorical, and to recapitulate his earlier 
discussion of the tension between Jife and science. Since 
science sees only becoming, it cannot abide by the 


illusions of permanence created by the superhistorical, 
illusions necessary for life. 

The unhistorical is here defined as "the art and the 
strength of being able to forget and enclose oneself 
Witt hin ae biti bed fo rrz one. peSaal Soman Com items tame teumn.e 
Nietzsche has defined the unhistorical. In Chapter One he 
said that animals are "wholly unhistorical and live within 
a pointlike horizon." Man also lives and experiences 
things unhistorically at times. But he becomes human only 
because he "shrinks the unhistorical element" and fashions 
history out of the things that have happened. He 
constructs an interpretation of the past, a history. 
Historie is both creative and analytic. MESO eCam ES MEO NMIEY, 
possibile if one has a unified set of principles which 


provide a consistent and coherent basis for selection and 


interpretation. These principles form our horizon. They 
are superhistorical in the eyes of those who live within 
that horizon. They constitute our fundamental and most 


strongly held beliefs, such as our ideas of right and 
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wrong, good and evil, noble and base, beautiful and ugly. 


The superhistorical is what allows man to live 

uUnints toricalily= Man cannot learn to forget yet action 
requires forgetting. What causes man to forget? 

Nietzsche says that it is love. The objects of human love 
are determined by nature. All thes particular 


manifestations of this love have the status of instincts. 
These instincts are rooted in our inner nature. That 
inner nature is formed by our horizon. The love we feel 
towards that horizon is thus inseparable from self-love. 
This love is also a cause for wonder. "THle wonders that 
his memory so tirelessly turns in a circle and is yet too 
weak and tired to make a single leap cut of this) cine les" 
The strength to forget is thus as strong as the strength 
of our love or passion. The superhistorical refers to 
"the powers which guide the eye away from becoming and 
towards that which gives being-there an eternal character 
of the same meaning, toward art and religion." In 


Chapter One Nietzsche referred to the superhistorical not 


as powers but as a standpoint and a kind of man. The 
earlier discussion was about the superhistorical in 
regards to man as a "Knowing being." This new notion of 
Dhemes Up eins LO rMic all alismalinn te Ola td Geel OmMainerd Sun mee cn Val nig 
being." He rejected the earlier notion of the 


superhistorical because it undermined the basis for 
action. By showing that our passions are rooted in 


history, he destroys: the basis Tore allepass (ons=the beige: 
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in something eternal. The superhistorical for man as a 
"knowing being" is fundamentally n.insalsissiterc Nietzsche is 
trying to show how it need not be nihilistic for man as a 


"living being." 

In Chapter One Nietzsche said that a man must be 
either "capable of draweng a horizon around [himselfl]" or 
"unselfish enough to enclose [his] vision within another’s 
horizon." Nihilism is the result of the man who is 


incapable of drawing a horizon around himself rising to 


the superhistorical standpoint. Such a standpoint is only 
for a few. Only a few have the power to create horizons. 
The superhistorical standpoint is nihilistic for most 


becausemit istthe nesult@otiscienti i tcehisroprier 

Sscrent! fic¥Historrestse@groundecyin thettagth that ther eeais 
an order to history which, once understood, can take the 
place traditionally held by metaphysics. This philosophy 
of history would then provide us with a permanent, 
SuUpeET HI storicale@seteof principles™tor guntdesour Ti vest 


Nietzsche shows, in Chapters 5-9, that the argument for an 


order to history is a dubious one. The belief in 
historicali’ progress istiitself a* producttof > historye The 
super historicalPis ®rightliy* understood from the® perspective 


Ofeart tTarhefe thane sctence: 

Science looks upon the unhistorical and the 
superhistorical as poisons. Nietzsche argues that it is 
science itself which has given rise to the historical 
disease, and it is that which is poisoning contemporary 


man. He intends to completely revalue science and the 
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scientific understanding of Historie. 


Science--for it is science which would speak of 

polisonss-sees inithatastrengthalinethose 

powers, hostile powers and strengths: for it 

only takes the consideration of things to be the 

correct one, that is the scientific 

consideration, which everywhere sees what has 

come to be, the historical and nowhere that 

which is (€Seiendes), the eternal. 
Scientific Historie always attempts to explain what is in 
terms of how it came to be. Art and religion explain what 
is in terms of what is always, whether that be nature or 
the divine. Scientific Historie debunks the explanations 
that refer to nature or the divine by showing how beliefs 
about both nature and the divine have changed through time 
and are thus products of history. Nietzsche does not draw 
a distinction between ancient and modern science, which 
seems to suggest that he thinks the problem is rooted more 
deeply in the tradition than the distinction between 
ancients and moderns. He leaves no room for a science 
einer fee ) [ojo Elie TolKoyicla) WING) Wine wine Colne wed (ye Eligitel wire 
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permanent or superhistorical things. One (Vs) Le tteto 
ponder over the status of the “superhistorical insight” 
pets Culniae 

The contest between the nihilistic power of science 


and the eternalizing powers of art and religion must be 
CGeciaed mi fe wavotecO finer This means that science must be 


ruled by a power higher than itself and not that science 
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must be destroyed or ignored. }t is more a question of 
who are the scientists than one of choosing between 
science and art or religion. This higher power must 
decide who are the ones "capable of drawing a horizon 
around themselves." The same ones wil! be both the 
scientists and the founders. The historicist insight 
opens up a new world of freedom for these men. Instead of 
science leading to nihilism, it leads, for the few, to a 
whole new realm of possibilities. For they now know they 
need not look to history to set the bounds of their 
Gime auton sr For the first time man can create his horizon 
with a full awareness that it is only a horizon. 
Nietzsche calls this higher ruling power a "hygiene 
Osa ict emu Hygiene is the knowledge of health, including 
the health of the soul. SCicen CO Semt Ome) U Smo Clit Une Gal Diye a 
particular kind of knowledge and not by art or religion. 
Nietzsche means that science, as well as the eternalizing 
powers of art and religion, is to be ruled by philosophy. 
The philosopher is the physician of culture. And culture 
is nothing other than the health and perfection of the 
human soul. WtimiseNietzsche  s intention to re—-estabinsh 
political philosophy as the queen of the sciences. 
Science must not be allowed to rule itself. It has 
the power to undermine the foundation upon which all 
political®community depends=-“thesbel iefeinethe enduring 
and eternal." A’Gulturevonepol i ticalecommunityt cannot 


survive without that belief. 
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As in an earthquake cities collapse and become 
deserted and man erects his house on volcanic 
ground only hastily and trembling with fear, so 
life itself collapses into itself and becomes 
feeble and discouraged when the concept-quake 
which science provokes takes from man the 
foundation of his security and calm, the belief 
in the enduring and eternal. 


Science, if it is allowed to rule itself, will not only 
destroy political ltife--it will also destroy itself. ier 
science is dependent upon politics for its ends. Modern 


science is apparently devoted to the mastery of nature, 


i.e., to the relief of man’s estate. We wish to impose an 
order on things and thereby control them. Whi's jor deus sics 
not to be discovered in nature. 1t comes instead from 


politics because it is politics which makes the 
authoritative statement about what the good is for man. 

In order to restore philosophy to its rightful 
position as queen of the sciences, we must destroy the old 
order in which science has established itself as the sole 


mule 7: Nietzsche sees here "the mission of youth." 


ht sis (their mission (to ishake the seconcep ts ,of 
Mnhealth™ and “cultivation” the present has, and 
to beget ridicule and hatred against such hybrid 
concept-monsters. 


How is this first generation to go about doing this? 
Nietzsche himself has shown the way in his essay. The 
central part of the essay is an example of critical 
Heetomie: it analyzes and hence "shakes" our notions of 
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hatred against these concepts. 

One cannot overlook the political and religious 
overtones of the idea of youth’s mission. Nietzsche 
refers to this youth as "that first generation of fighters 
and ree erat This is another reference to the 
Greek myth of Cadmus. Upon slaying the dragon that had 
killed his men, he was instructed to sow the dragon’s 
teeth. From these teeth grew the earth-born men or 
Spartoi. Cadmus set them to fighting and when only five 
were left banded them together and founded a city. We are 
"sown with concepts as with dragon's teeth." line Gh apauelras 
Five through Nine Nietzsche spoke of five effects of the 
excess of Historie. One can now see that each of these 
GiLects Gives rise tomone of  ihese concept—mons verse The 
example of Cadmus suggests that we must find some way to 
put these to use. We must turn each one of those defects 


towards founding a new Culture by using them to annihilate 


Uiemetimery eNO CLOnS  Otme cult Via UhOnlmean Gene Olen 


This generation will take untimeliness as their 
standard of health. Untimeliness is overcoming one’s 
times in oneself. The untimely men "can use no concept, 


no party-word from the present store of word- and concept- 
coinage to represent [their] own being." They are 
convinced by an ever-growing sense of power and life. 

This generation has a task and a purpose. it 7a ve Veume 
Sec Ullcu Res The previous generation were mere epigoni. 
They had grown weak because of an excess oy Imi Cte ie Ley . 


Health, an ever-growing sense of power, depends upon one's 
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having a goal or purpose. That feeling of power increases 
as one moves closer to that goal. The epigoni had lost 
all sense of purpose because of the destruction of their 


horizon by scientific Historie. Nietzsche restores this 
sense of purpose by providing youth with a goal--the 
founding of a Culture. }t i8 a monumental task. 

The essay's conclusion is written in an oracular and 
allusive fashion. Nietzsche says that his audience is 
really two audiences--the doubters and the hopeful ones. 
Only the latter can understand what he has to say here. 

He then speaks to the company of hopeful ones by 
presenting a parable. He concludes the essay with an 
explanation of the parable. One cannot help but think of 
the Christian overtones in both Nietzsche’s giving youth a 
mission, of youth's virtue being hope, and of Nietzsche's 
explaining the course of their future by way of a parable. 
This suggests that while Nietzsche speaks openly of a 
return to the Greeks, this return somehow includes 
Christianity. 


Nietzsche begins this final section by drawing a 


distinction between those who are filled with a new hope 
for the future and those who have only doubts. The 
hopeful ones "will understand all these generalities 
intimately and will translate them with their own 


experience into a personal teaching for themselves." 
What are these generalities? Nietzsche is referring 


primarily to “an active struggling...power" and "an ever 
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TS 
higher feeling of life." These hopeful ones know from - 
experience "that attacks, demands, drives-to-life, [fand} 


passions lay boxed up and pressed together in these 


generalities." The excess of Historie has made the 
present generation into objective, i.e., dispassionate, 
men. They take their bearings from the historical process 


and not from their own natures because those natures are 
lifeless. They were made /Jifeless by the belief that they 
have no nature-- they are "products of history." 

Nietzsche concludes his discussion of those who feel! only 
doubt about the future on a note of irony. wl ened en ithese 
doubters to time, which brings everything to light." ints 
Sai On Came CaUS emi tiSueOnethe = basa SOtee tn.erl |, 
interpretation of time or the historical process that they 
believe we have reached the end of history. Nietzsche 
intends to persuade us that we need not consider our time 
the end of history and that a great danger /ies in our 
believing it so. 

For those who refuse to believe that our time 
constitutes the end and culmination of world-history, who 
have faith in their own power to create a future for 
themselves, Nietzsche recounts a parable. He describes 
the parable as a history of the course and progress of the 
ClUtGum WOmen) iS. t Ou CSN At the end of this history is 04a 
"Daradise of health." For they will have ceased being 
such aggregates because they will have "unlearned much" 
and even lost the desire to learn what the "learned" men 


of today think are the important things. mhey ewa ied esire 
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to know what the important things are. Such men will be 
products of a completely different education--a liberal 
education. lt is liberal education that culminates in the 


freedom from the bonds of conventional opinion and turns 
its recipient towards seeking knowledge of the good. TMs 
knowledge begins with self-knowledge. Only then can one 
begin to judge the authoritative opinion about the good. 
One begins, as Nietzsche indicates, by asking oneself 
what are the human necessities. What are the needs man 
has by virtue of his being human? TDLSeStanrti ngs point 
leads to the question of political philosophy--what is 
human nature? When man can again begin to seriously ask 
that question, he will have recovered a "paradise of 
health,'' and culture becomes a real possibility. He will 
once again be able to "engage in Historie anew, and to 
serve the past in that three-fold sense." eDOmey C Unio 
laugh in your hearts about this, you hopeful ones?" 

One cannot help but think of Socrates when Nietzsche 
speaks of an education that culminates in ignorance. The 
image of Socrates looms even larger in Nietzsche's 
parable. But Nietzsche takes care to obscure that image 
by naming Heraclitus and not Socrates in connection the 
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Said. Of what does he hint at to you? 

There were centuries in which the Greeks 
found themselves in a danger similar to the one 
we find ourselves in today, namely of being 
swamped by the strange and past, of perishing on 
Historie. Never did they l!ive in proud 
isolation: their "cultivation" was for a much 
longer time a chaos of foreign Semitic, 
Babylonian, Lydian, [Land] Egyptian forms and 
concepts and their religion truly a struggle of 


all the gods of the Orient: perhaps similar to 
presents Germane cultivation sand shel gion. 
biuse Lie alstrugg lingmcnags ots an lpatot exon 
countries, of all preceding times. And 


nevertheless the Hellenic Culture became no mere 
aggregate, thanks to its Appollinion motto. The 
Greeks gradually learned to organize the chaos 
in themselves, that means to reflect back upon 
their real needs and let their seeming needs die 
OU te Thus they again took possession of 
themselves; they did not long remain the 
overloaded heirs and epigoni of the whole 
Orient; they became, through the practical 
interpretation of that motto, after a difficult 
struggle with themselves, the happiest enrichers 
and increasers of that inherited treasure and 


firstcomers and models of all coming cultured 

peoples. 

This is a parable for every "individual" among us, 
which is not to say everyone or even most of us. He must 


learn to organize the chaos in himself and thus create a 
cosmos in his own soul. Nietzsche indicates that there is 
a natural order to the human soul, but that order must be 
brought about through a combination of knowledge and will. 
Most men are incapable of this because the strength of 
their reason and will is lacking. Jat) Cae een G1 Vi id Ue oer Sst 
look to his own character and learn what are his own 
needs. He rejects the opinions of his age in favor of 
knowledge of his self. Such opinions are always only 
"second hand speech, second hand learning and imitation." 


it is this distinction between opinion and knowledge that 
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is the basis of culture. Our modern concept of culture is 
derived from the Romans. Nietzsche says that the Romans 
lived in the shadow of the Greeks. For them culture was 
never more than decoration and learned imitation. The 
same held true for the Germans, who took culture to be 
imitating the French. We must learn to see the 


distinction between the Roman and the Greek views of 


culture. The Greeks understood what culture is--"a new 
and improved physis." Culture is not the decoration and 
Oonnamentation of ,Jife,but,the growth, health,.strength, and 
power of life. lt results in an ever growing “unanimity 
of life, thinking, appearance and willing". se f— 
knowledge organizes ail activity around the fulfillment of 
needs. Need imposes an order on both the soul and our 


activity, an order which effects a unity between thought and 
alc) taleOunis 

The goal of self-reflection is knowledge about human 
necessity. SUCHE Ge fbechuone ine Ces sani ly sinVolwesmal he 
rejection of learned opinion about those necessities. it 
means the rejection of a canon of learning which 
supposedly defines a cultivated man. One cannot look to 
history orssociety Ton an acco ul WOO Neus aie © S cme Wil Giaales 
now~etomsaymtpatsone sca nuta| OOK tO SUC fy UO faa d ma uea Ch ef 
about how one can come to know himself. Nietzsche 


indicates that we can find such teachers among the Greeks. 
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Thus he learns from his own experience that it 
was through higher strength of moral 
CSittlichen) nature that the Greeks succeeded in 
conquering all other Cultures, and that every 
increase in truthfulness must also be a 
preparatory advancement of true cultivation: 
even if this truthfulness occasionally and 
seriously harms the respect in which "learned 
cultivation" stands, even if it is to help an 
ent} ferdecorativemcwulture tom fats = 


The experience of long and profound reflection on 
one’s own needs, the desire for the truth about those 
needs, allows one to see clearly that it is the desire for 
Pus Cerenipner. 9. PENGthastnat Sec hemari Vinge toncembe hind 
culture. In Chapter Six Nietzsche argued that it is 
justice that forms the core of the drive for truth and 
that justice means strength. The Greeks conquered all 
other cultures because of their strong moral natures, 
which is to say their will to be just. They wanted above 
all justice for themselves, to be rightly the most 
powerful men on earth. 

Nietzsche suggests that there is a vital connection 
between culture and philosophy. Philosophy is the desire 
for wisdom or knowledge about the most important things, 
Lem OUrmneeds , uno UatOotertitS sOWN Sake OUN 1 OT. Unies ake f 
Luss tices PhHilosoonymlSsmtnus: tive act tvilty sthat s leadsistc 
CU iG er When Nietzsche says we must return to the 
Greeks, he means that we must take the Greek philosophers 
as our teachers. In the essay he mentions or makes 
reference to Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, and 


Aristotle. When he talks about the importance of the 
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Delphic oracle, it is not the tragic interpretation of the 
oracle that emerges from the poets like Sophocles but the 
philosophic one that comes from Heraclitus. The Greek 


philosophers did two things that make them unique: they 
discovered nature and hence philosophy; then they 


discovered political philosophy. 
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